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HER MEANING. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


To every sense Spring’s new, sweet life appeals ; 
When she the conduits of the earth unseals, 
And through them pours her gracious affluence, 
Sight, touch, or hearing, only, were too dense, 
Nor all to catch her prophecies suffice, 

Even when her faint, pervasive odors rise 

On every side, and add their potent spell, 

The wondrous and elusive tale to tell. 


So, by these gateways, she the soul assails, 

And, through the quickened sense, with it prevails 
To join its subtlest prescience with hers, 

And, while in blade and bud the new hope stirs, 
Find in her beauty what it doth not hold, 

Read from itself what she hath never told! 


WHAT’S THE USE? 


What’s the use to talk of sighing 
When the meadow shows its green; 
When the ripple’s on the river, 
And the lilies loll and lean ? 


What’s the use to talk of sighing 
When the lark is in the loam, 
And the morning glory’s climbing 
Up the garden gate at home ? 


What's the use to talk of sighing 
When the rose is sweet with dew; 
When the mocking bird is singing, 
And the violet is blue ? 
— Atlanta Constitution. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. 8S, Stewart, Georgia: The 
teacher is a creator of values. 


Susan PLessneR Potiock: The aim and object of 
the kindergarten should be to so take care of the 
child as to prepare him to take care of himself. 


SuPERINTENDENT MARSHALL L. PERRIN, Wellesley 
Mass.: To compel children of various heights and 
sizes to sit in the seats of uniform size and shape is 
such barbarism as it would be to oblige them to wear 
shoes made all on the same last. * 


Maurice THomrson: When once the habit of ac- 
curate thinking has been acquired, the student of 
any particular subject will find luminous points from 
which rays of enlightenment are shot from the miscel- 
laneous page to the very core of this specialty. 


Lizzizr H. Lanpon, Supervisor of Drawing, Rut- 
land, Vt.: The good results procured by using draw- 
ing as an expression of thought in other subjects 
should bring us to a time, not far distant, when 
it should be used in all subjects to make the thought 
more clear. 


E. R. Boyer, Englewood High School: The high 
school should be the college of the people. Simplifi- 
cation of curriculums is the demand of the broadest 
minds of the day. In connection with this, educators 
in every part of the land are perceiving the necessity 
of the great universities having one form of exam- 
ination, 


Supermntenpent O. ©. Evans, Belfast, Me.: A 
more general information, a more careful investiga- 


tion of every subject taught, a continual searching for 
better methods, a closer acquaintance with every 
pupil and parent, and a more sympathetic and conse- 
crated interest on whatever tends to develop the child 
into the useful citizen, are but just public demands 
upon our teachers. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Macaulay wrote history for the year 2000 rather 


than for his own, and the year will be as loyal as his 


Owl. 
* * * 


Mr. Whittier once applauded an apt quotation in a 
public address, and was greatly surprised when told 
that the couplet was from his own writings. He had 
entirely forgotten that he had written such a sen- 


timent. 
* * 


It is a well-nigh universal belief that DeFoe locates 
“ Robinson Crusoe” upon the island Juan Fernandez ; 
but he does nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
he locates him on an island at the mouth of the 


Orinoco. 
* 


Thackeray’s greatest work, “Vanity Fair,” was 
coolly declined by a magazine editor, who saw nothing 
init. It was Thackeray who said: “When I was a 
boy I wanted some taffy, but I hadn’t a shilling; 
when I was a man I had the shilling, but I did not 
want the taffy.” 


* * * 

Jane Austen wrote her best work first. “Pride 
and Prejudice” was written in ten months, when she 
was but twenty-one years of age. The next year she 
wrote “Sense and Sensibility,”’ but could find no pub- 
lisher for it for fourteen years, and then it brought 
but $750. She died at forty-two, having received less 
than $3,500 for all her literary work. Hundreds of 
American journalists get as much as that annually. 

* * * 

Charles Reade makes us think of common life in 
our day, Dickens of uncommon life in his day, Irving 
of antique Dutch life in New York, Whittier of rural 
and legendary New England, Longfellow of the clas- 
sic in early America, Wordsworth of the plant world, 
and Thoreau of the animal world on dress parade. 
Charles Lamb’s very name makes the lips ripple for a 
smile, the mention of Dr. Holmes causes a thrill of 
merriment, Emerson challenges the brain to sound 
the r—, Hawthorne opens the tear tracks, Lowell 
tingles the veins of literary admiration, Ruskin makes 
one think “What next?” Tennyson suggests old- 
fashioned, admiring, personal, and national loyalty. 
The name of Robert Louis Stevenson suggests the 
islands of the Pacific; Rudyard Kipling, India; 
Smollett, a ship; Fielding, a fleet; Thackeray and 
Dickens, London; Scott, the Border; and George 
Eliot, the mid-counties of England. 

* * * 

DeQuincey, at the height of his power, wrote regu. 
larly for Tait’s Magazine, but these contributions were 
never published monthly, lest his communications 
should become commonplace. De Quincey hada queer 
way of sending his manuscript to the magazine. On 
one occasion a policeman brought in a ‘packet of 
copy.” 

“ Who gave you this ?” asked Mr. Tait. 

“It was my neighbor, sir, at the North Bridge.” 

“¢ Who gave it to him ?” 

“Tt was his neighbor, sir.” 

“ And where did he get it?” 

“Oh, he got it from the little man that makes the 
fine speeches, and lives down yonder, sir.” 

At another time De Quincey walked into a public 


*Copyrighted, 1895. 


house near the office of publication and handed the 
landlord some loose sheets of copy and asked him to 
hand them to Mr. Tait the next day, as he had been 
unexpectedly detained by “holding a_ prolonged 
conversation with a talkative friend.” 

One day a young actor in the Queen’s park was ac- 
costed by a stranger, a little man with attractive face, 
who after a time invited him to his room to have some 
refreshments. On entering, the servant addressed 
the man as “ Mr. De Quincey,” and the actor was highly 
complimented by the invitation, which was solely for 
the purpose of asking him, “if on the way to the 
theatre he would do him the great favor to carry up 
to town a small packet of much value, and have it sent 
to Mr. Tait’s place of business by a porter from the 
Register house.” 


ISOLATION AND UNIFICATION. 


BY EMERSON E. WHITE, LL.D. 


The terminology of chemistry, physics, and biology 
has made these sciences possible. It is difficult to 
see how they could be presented in language without 
the use of definite technical terms, not only to denote 
phenomena, but principles and laws. Most of the 
terms in the present science of electricity lie outside 
of the vocabulary of the general scholar, and are 
known only to specialists in the science. The same 
is true, to a greater or less degree, of all the modern 
trades, professions, and arts. Each has a large glos- 
sary of technical terms peculiar to itself, each term 
having a definite meaning. 

It is one of the recognized infelicities of the science 
of psychology that so many of its terms are in general 
literature, where they are used with varying and 
often diverse significations. Much of the inconclusive 
and fruitless discussion which besets the student of 
ethics is due to the fact that the disputants use terms 
in different senses, 

We thus approach one of the serious obstacles in 
the development of a science of pedagogy. Many of 
its terms are borrowed from psychology and ethics, 
not a few from philosophy, and these from authors 
who use the same terms in different senses. Indeed, 
the science of pedagogy has a very small vocabulary 
of technical terms, which are used by all writers with 
the same meaning. ‘This fact is the source of wide 
confusion in thought, and much fruittess discussion, 
Instead of careful differentiation, and the use of 
special terms to denote things that differ, there is in 
pedagogy much ambitious generalization, and the use- 
of terms that express indefinite and vague entities, 
so-called,— terms that have been appropriately called 
‘blanket words,” since they so readily cover a group 
of diverse ideas, I read articles and listen to addresses 
on pedagogy that baffle my understanding, because of 
their vagueness and obscurity. Much of the present 
conflict of opinion in pedagogy is largely due to the 
fact that those who differ do not understand each 
other, and it is doubtful if each one always under- 
stands himself. 

We have an instructive example of this difficulty 
in the discussion of the past year over the place and 
value of “correlation,” “codrdination,” and “ concen- 
tration” in school instruction. The discussion has 
been a Babel confusion of ideas, if not of tongues, and 
well-meant attempts to settle the pedagogical mean- 
ing of these terms have only added to the confusion. 
After all that has been said, several writers are using 
the incongruous terms coérdination and concentration 
as synonymous. One of the surprises of the pro- 
fession was the expressed expectation that a recent 
report on the “Correlation of Studies” would be 
devoted to a discussion of the theory of concentration. 

The desire to be understood has led me to avoid 
these badly “ mixed-up” terms, and to use, instead, 
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terms that are more definite and fundamental. For 
this purpose, I have selected the terms “isolation” 
and “unification ” as denoting opposite processes and 
results. 

The term isolation denotes the separation of a 
branch of study from other branches for the purposes 
of instruction,— the teaching of it in a separate exer- 
cise. I do not use the term in the sense of exclusion. 
The isolation of a branch of knowledge in instruction 
does not involve the exclusion of all the facts and 
skill that may have their origin in other branches. 
For example, the isolation of arithmetic as a school 
exercise does not mean that the data for its problems 
may not be taken from other branches of study. It 
simply means the making of instruction and drill in 
number the central and controlling end of the exer- 
cise, the unit of activity. The same is true of isola- 
tion as applied to the other branches of the course. 

The term unification is used in a contrary sense, 
The unification of two or more branches of study 
means their union in instruction in such manner as 
makes them one branch, with a common sequence of 
facts, and taught with a common end or purpose. 
The term is not limited to any particular mode ‘of 
uniting the several subjects. It makes no difference 
whether they are united as coérdinate elements, or 
whether one is made the principal or core, and the 
others subordinated to it, as we construct complex 
sentences. 

The term unification is, however, exclusive of isola- 
tion. It does not include the teaching of branches in 
separate exercises, however skillfully these exercises 
are related to each other. If two branches are taught 
in separate exercises, each having its appropriate and 
special development, they are not unified in any true 
pedagogical sense. For the purposes of instruction, 
they are isolated. Nor is this fact of isolation 
changed if the several separate exercises all centre in 
the pupil, and actually contribute to one teaching 
result. All rational instruction necessarily centres 
in the pupil, and, in this respect, methods do not 
essentially differ. The essential fact in complete 
unification is the unity of the subjects or branches in 
actual instruction,—their oneness in the teaching 
process. 

This leads to the natural division of the studies of 
a school course into coérdinate groups, or unities. 

In discussing the question of unification, a clear 
distinction must be made between the unifying of 
allied subjects in the same group, and the unifying of 
subjects that belong in different coérdinate groups. 
A failure to observe this distinction is resulting in 
much confusion. There is, necessarily, a close rela- 
tion between subjects in the same natural group, and 
their union at different points in instruction may, as 
a consequence, be both feasible and desirable. But 
the unifying of coérdinate branches is a different 
matter. Take, for example, the several subjects that 
Whether arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry shall be taught tandem, 
or the elements of algebra and concrete geometry run 
abreast of arithmetic in the latter part of the arith- 
metical course, is a pedagagical question that can be 
best settled by experience. This is simply the proper 
correlation of allied subjects within a group ; but the 
harnessing of mathematics to history, or to natural 
science, is another procedure. This is constituting a 
team of pedagogic animals that do not naturally travel 
the same road or in the same direction! The unifying 
of allied subjects within a group and the unification 
of separate coirdinate groups are very different peda- 
gogic problems. The distinction has a parallel in the 
difference of the powers of the signs + and —, and 
the signs X and + in algebra, the former denoting 
relations between terms, and the latter the relations 
of numbers within a term. It is important to keep 
this distinction in mind, for it is easy to pick out 
facts, and even groups of facts, in allied subjects, 
which are so closely related that they may be taught 
together with obvious advantage ; and then cite these 
instances as evidence that unification is a universal 
principle of teaching. 

It should also be kept in mind that the unifying of 
closely related facts or groups of facts selected from 


separate branches is not the unification of the branches 
as wholes. A teacher may, for example, use the trans- 
parency of glass to illustrate the meaning of a lucid 
style in writing; but this would hardly be the unifica- 
tion of physics and rhetoric. The pedagogic purpose 
is not to teach the transparency of glass. The same 
is true when the skill acquired in one branch is used 
as an aid in teaching another. Thus, skill in drawing 
may be utilized in teaching geography; but this is 
not, in any true sense, the unification of drawing and 
geography; and whenever it may be desirable to eall 
such a procedure unification, care should be taken not 
to broaden the meaning to a unifying of the branches 
of study. 

We are now prepared to ask whether either isola- 
tion or unification can be made the basis of a course 
of study. It may be helpful in this inquiry to note 
that each of these principles may have three quite 
distinct degrees of application. 

It is here seen that isolation is considered complete 
when it applies to each branch of instruction, whether 
the end be knowledge or skill, and to each branch 
from the beginning to the end of the course. It 
seems unnecessary to add that this degree of isolation 
is not found in the American school. Complete iso- 
lation is neither practicable nor desirable. 

The second degree of isolation more nearly repre- 
sents the practice of the more modern school. The 
cojrdinate groups of studies are isolated in instruc- 
tion, except in the lowest grades, and the well-defined 
branches in each group are taught as a rule in separate 
exercises. There is, however, an increasing blending 
of the school arts, especially in primary grades, the 
arts of reading, spelling, writing, and language having 
many close relations and possible interunions. Ad- 
vantage is also taken of the natural relations between 
allied subjects, and there is much incidental blending 
of these subjects in actual instruction. What is done 
in this direction is incidental, and only the more 
simple associatiors are attempted. Isolation is the 
dominant principle, unification being incidental and 
exceptional. 

Complete unification is the blending of all subjects 
and branches of study into one whole, and the teach- 
ing of the same in successive groups of lessons or 
sections. When this union is effected by making one 
group or branch of study in the course the centre or 
core, and subordinating all other subjects to it, the 
process is properly called the concentration of studies. 
In such a unification of subjects, the principle of 
sequence and development of the central or core study 
necessarily dominates the entire group, and the proper 
development of each subordinate study is sacrificed. 
Nor is this result avoided by making the child the 
centre, whatever this may mean, since this ignores 
the principle of development in a/Z branches. Com- 
plete unification of school studies is neither practicable 
nor desirable. 

In the second degree of unification, all branches 
and subjects are united in two or three coérdinate 
groups, each with a central core. It recognizes 
coérdination as a true and fundamental principle in 
a course of school studies, and it allows each coérdinate 
group to have its own principle of development, con- 
tenting itself with those natural and simple associa- 
tions which are easily established between subjects in 
the same group. It also permits the isolation of the 
coérdinate branches in actual instruction, and their 
systematic treatment. All this means much; for, if 
the principle of isolation applies to codrdinate groups 
because they are codrdinate, it necessarily applies to all 
of the coérdinate groups in a course, whatever be the 
number of such groups. 

If the attempt to subordinate mathematies to litera- 
ture or history leads to fantastic results, as is obvious, 
the same will be true of an attempt to subordinate 
either physical or biological science to the so-called 
culture studies. Hence, the argument for two or for 
three coirdinate groups, each with its own sequence 
and development, concedes the whole ground, and we 
thus again reach the fact that no two codrdinate 
branches of study can be Wisely unified by making 
one subordinate to the other. 
subordination. 


Coérdination excludes 


It does not follow that facts taught separately 
remain isolated in the pupil’s thought. The mind is 
endowed with the power of assimilation and unifica- 
tion, and this power is more fundamental 1n education 
than is dreamed of by some philosophers. Were the 
assimilation of knuwledge or the unification of mental 
power dependent upon the philosophic mixing of the 
materials of instruction in the mind’s hopper, I fear 
that most of us now present would be idiots. We 
have all been doing a little assimilating and unifying 
on our own account, and have actually been able to 
see some of the simpler relations between facts not 
learned in the same school exercise, or in the same 
day, or even in the same year. It may be true that 
few of us have seen many of the “universal rela- 
tions,” which, according to the somewhat uncertain 
testimony of philosophy, binds all knowledge into 
one “organic unity”; but we hope to get more of 
these insights, at least in the next world. Nor are 
we much comforted with the suggestion that a child 
can be made to feel the oneness of all knowledge, 
even though he may not intellectually apprehend it. 
The feeling of a truth not present in the mind seems 
to border on mystery. It is a wise child that sees the 
immediate relations between the more common facts 
of observation and experience. 


HOW COLLEGES INVEST FUNDS. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING. 


It is of special interest to know in what forms the 
property of our colleges, amounting to a hundred mil- 
lion of dollars, is invested. In presenting the facts I 
make use of reports sent to me from between one hun- 
dred and two hundred of the representative colleges, 
and also of reports of presidents and treasurers of 
these colleges. From these reports I infer that at 
least four-fifths of all the productive funds of the col- 
leges are invested in bonds and mortgages. Few 
colleges, and a few only, have a part of their endow- 
ment in stocks of any sort. A few of them also, no- 
tably Columbia and Harvard, have invested in real 
estate. 

The facts as to certain representative colleges are 
illustrative : Cornell University has about $4,000,000 
in bonds and about $2,000,000 in mortgages ; Wabash 
has property of $362,000, of which $18,000 are in 
buildings, $21,000 in bonds, and $323,000 in mort- 
gages ; the University of California has somewhat 
more than $2,000,000, equally divided between bonds 
and mortgages ; Wesleyan University has $1,125,000, 
of which $81,000 are in real estate, $260,000 in bonds, 
$77,000 in stocks, $686,000 in mortgages; of the 
$3,000,000 possessed by Northwestern University, 
$150,000 are represented in buildings, bonds, and mort- 
gages, and the balance is embodied in lands and leases ; 
the property of the University of Pennsylvania, more 
than $2,500,000, is divided into $357,000 in buildings, 
$514,000 in bonds, $127,000 in stocks, $429,000 in 
mortgages, and the remaining million is, as the treas- 
urer describes, “in other values.” 

Harvard’s immense property is changed in the 
forms of its investments more frequently than the 
property of many colleges; but of its eight or more 
millions, railroad bonds and real estate represent the 
large share, the amount of bonds exceeding the value of 
real estate. Colleges have few United States and few 
state municipal bonds ; but they do own large amounts 
of the best railroad bonds and of the bonds of water- 
works companies, somewhat also of the bonds of street 
railways, and also small amounts of the bonds of the 
counties of Western states. As my eye runs down 
the list of securities of Cornell University, I find a 
record of county bonds in several Western states, as 
well as railroad bonds; but county bonds seem to 
predominate. Turning toa college of quite a different 
position and history, Washington and Lee in Virginia, 
I find that, out of $600,000, $234,000 are invested in 
securities of the state of Virginia; that town and 
county bonds are represented by a few thousand dol- 
lars; and that railroads in the South represent the 
larger part of the balance. A college of a different 
environment and condition is Rochester University, 
New York. Of its $1,200,000, $335,000 are railroad 
bonds. — Forum. 
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SOMETHING THAT DRAWING WILL DO. 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Drawing cultivates the hand and lays the founda- 
tion of technical education. To draw the most simple 
object requires concentration of mind in directing the 
hand in its reproduction, This constant working of 
the mind and hand in harmony with each other, leads 
to great precision and accuracy. 

This precision and accuracy may be utilized in any 
department of work. Drawing tends to shorten the 
school course. By cultivating the perceptive powers, 
the time is shortened in acquiring those branches that 
wholly, or in part, depend on observation. Trained 
perceptions also add wonderfully to the powers of im- 
agination. A cultivated imagination enables one to 
see a river ina rill, a mountain in a hillock of sand, 
or a lake in a pool of water; will enable one to jour- 
ney in imagination across the trackless ocean, through 
he jungles and forests, up the rivers, over the plains, 
and across the mountains; will enable you to see 
forms beyond the range of vision and compass mag- 
nitudes too vast for measurement. Imagination is the 
creating faculty. 

To you drawing will be a great help, not only in 
awakening interest, but in lessening your labor and 
making school more attractive. There is no limit to 
the resources which this subject places at your com- 
mand. You can bring into the schoolroom a lake, a 
river, or a mountain ; all sorts of animals, birds, and 
reptiles ; all kinds of trees, shrubs and plants, fruits 
and flowers. You can show how the Eskimo lives in 
the frozen region of the north, and the savage among 
the tropical forests of the south. You can bring into 
the schoolroom the pyramids of Egypt, or a Chinese 
pagoda. You can use drawing in object lessons and 
busy work ; it can be used in the reading, number, and 
language classes ; in the geography, history, and phy- 
siology classes, and as the handmaidof the sciences. 
You can illustrate what you see, think, and imagine. 
You thus open a new field, a new world, and make 
life wider, and broader, and deeper. 


HISTORICAL EXERCISES. — (11) 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION SERIES. 


TAXING THE 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Scene I.— In a London clubroom at Turk’s Head. 


(The second of aa series of exercises treating of the circumstances 
which led to the Revolutionary war.] 


COLONIES. 


Gray.— What do you think now of the advantages of having 
a great peace administration, such as Walpole gave England 
for forty years ? 

Gibbon.— It is not so much a question of men as of conditions. 

Gray.— Men make conditions. 

Gibbon.— That sounds well, but is a mischievous half-truth. 
Men could have done nothing the past three years to change 
the conditions brought about in the colonies by the peace of 
Paris. 

Hume.— Have you forgotten how you all shouted for that 
glorious peace ? 

Goldsmith.— That is one of the things to forget. 

Smollett.— What was the trouble with the peace of Paris ? 

Gibbon.—It was not the treaty that made the trouble, but 
the driving of the French out of America. So long as they 
were there, the colonies needed England, and she needed the 
colonies; but with France out of the way, the colonies feel 
able to go alone, and England has no fear of any complication. 
No man can change those conditions. France in Canada was 
worth more than any statesman for both countries. 

Johnson.— We shall tax them just the same. 

Smollett.— What right have we to tax them ? 

Goldsmith.— We paid the bills for the great war that freed 
them from the French. 

Smollett.— They did the fighting just the same, and they paid 
their share of the bills. We have no right to tax them a dollar. 
The colonies raised 25,000 soldiers, and clothed and fed them 
at their own expense. 

Johnson.— They cost us £60,000,000, and we are only to tax 
them £100,000, which is less than a third of the sum we must 
expend at once on their forts. It is small business for pros- 
perous colonies to haggle about a paltry £100,000 at such a 
time, especially as we must protect them from the Indians. 

Smollett.— They will take care of the Indians all right. 
Gray.—I was surprised at the attitude of Pontiac at Detroit. 


I did not think the Indians would dare attack our forts after the 
French were out of the way. 

Johnson.— It does not seem possible that Pontiac could keep 
up the siege of Detroit for a year. 

Smollett.—'The Americans had no interest in that garrison. 
They took care of all the other Indians in short order. 

Gibbon.— The attempt to tax them was a mistake, at any rate. 

Hume.— What a fizzle Granville did make of the molasses tax. 

Smollett.— Granville never knows any statesmanship that 
cannot be stated in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Johnson.—It is not to be wondered at that Granville fell 
into an error in that molasses affair. The New Englanders 
depend largely upon their ship-building and their fishing. They 
can sell only their fine fish in Europe, while they can sell any 
finny stuff in the West Indies, and all they can get for it is 
molasses, which is all they want. 

Gray.— The Yankees do a thriving business making that 
molasses into rum, shipping it to Africa, and bringing slaves 
back to Virginia. 

Smollett.— They manage to keep their ships busy with fish, 
molasses, rum, and slaves, and I noticed that Granville could 
not enforce his tax on molasses. 

Hume.— The idea of Granville’s attempting to have English 
vessels seize and examine any vessels bound for America! 

Smollett.— He does not know the colonists. But wasn’t he 
indignant at the failure of his scheme ? His new Stamp Act 
will fare no better. 

Johnson.— Well, it will. Granville has a solid house of lords 
behind him, and there are not fifty men voting against him in 
the house of commons. 

Gray.— United in their folly. 

Smollett.— We shall soon see what the effect will be in the 
colonies. 

Gray.— Our merchants are demanding it, and they are the 


strance of his when he said: ‘‘ Such was a kind of power, the 
exercise of which cost one king of England his head and 
another his throne.” 

Hume.— That sentence will yet be the spark that will kindle 
a revolution. 

Gray.— James Otis is a man of whom any people might be 
proud. 


NEURO-SOCIAL DATA, 


BY ARTHUR MC DONALD, M.D. 


The tests for temperature discrimination were 
made with Eulenberg’s thermesthesiometer; those 
for pain with the author’s own algometer applied to 
the temporal muscle. All the psychical conditions 
were made as uniform as possible, especially with the 
children, Should these results be contirmed by ex- 
periments on larger numbers of individuals, the fol- 
lowing statements would be probable : — 


Middle-aged women of the educated classes are 
much less acute in the sense of locality on the wrist, 
but much more acute to heat than young women of 
the wealthy classes (Nos. I. and II., columns 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6). 

Young men of the wealthy classes are much more 
sensitive to locality and pain than the men in the 
Boston army of the unemployed (Nos, III. and IV., 
columns 3, 4, 7, 8). 

Young women of the wealthy classes are much less 


TABULAR STATEMENT GIVING QUANTITATIVE MEASUREMENTS OF SENSIBILITY IN PERSONS 


OF DIFFERENT AGES AND DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


= 4 
| 883% $388 
| a 
| r.wr. | l.wr. | r.wr. | l.wr. | right. | left. 
1] 3 3 4 5 6 | 7 | 8 
: | mm mm. | cent. | cent. | kilos. kilos. 
I.| Women (highly edu- 
cx 23 | av. 38] 17.2 | 16.2 | 2%1] | 1.258] 1.224 (T. 
II.| Young Women muscl. ) 
‘ | (wealthy classes).. 11 un. 30} 13.6 | 12.4] 4.6] 4412.9 | 2.4(hand.) 
III. | Young Men (wealthy 
10| ** 30) 12.4 | 12.7 4.4 3.7 | 4.7 * 
IV. | Boston, Army of un- 
employed...--+-+++: 35 | av. 28) 16.1 | 15.6 9.5 9.5 $6 
V.| Washington School 
Children (boys)..-- | 526| 6-18] 16.3 | 15.5 | 3.9] 3.8 
VI. | Washington School 
Children (girls).--- 551 6-18} 14.8 | 13.8 4.5 3.9 
VII. | Boys (parents well- 
tO-dO) 205} 6-18} 16.2 | 15.2 4.0 3.9 
VIII. | Boys (parents poor). - 119 | 6-18} 16.6 | 15.9 4.0 3.7 
IX. | Girls (parents  well- 
to-dO ) 183} 6-18} 14.3 | 13.5 3.9 3.5 
X. | Girls (parents poor). - 133 | 6-18) 14.9 | 13.8 3.9 3.6 
XI. | Boys, before puberty. | 318, 6-14) 15.7 | 14.9 3.9 3.6 
XII. | Boys, after 208 | 15-18] 17.2 | 163 | 4.5] 4.2 
XIII. | Girls, before 186| 6-12} 14.5 | 13.8] 4.8 | 3.8 
XIV. | Girls, after 362 138-18] 15.1 | 14.0; 431 4.0 
XV. | Color’d Child’n, boys. 33 | 6-19) 13.9 | 13.5 2.0 1.7 
XVI. “ « girls. | 681 6-16] 15.2 | 14.1] 2.5 | 2.4 


great losers by the act. They do not realize what they are 
doing. 

Hume.—Have you followed the measure, to know what it 
really is ? 

Johnson.—It provides that every legal document shall be 
written on paper bearing a stamp of three cents for every six 
pounds ; that every newspaper and pamphlet shall be printed on 
paper that bears a government stamp; that each advertisement 
shall pay a duty of two shillings. 

Smollett.— They will never pay that tax. 
and, if necessary, they will fight. 

Gray.—I fear they will. What do you know of James Otis ? 
He certainly is a man of parts. He is a statesman, if we may 
judge by the way he confounded our statesmen on that ‘ writs 
of assistance ”’ matter. 

Gibbon.—It was no statesmanship on our part when we 
attempted to enforce the Navigation Act. 

Smollett.—I am ashamed of the naval officer who applied to 
the Boston courts for a ‘‘ writ of assistance,” expecting to 
enter private houses and search for smuggled goods, with- 
out specifying the houses or the class of goods. It would have 
been an outrage. 

Johnson.— Such general warrants had been issued by Charles 
II. and William III. 

Goldsmith.— Are their reigns your standards ? 

[ Hume, Gray, and Gibbon all laugh at this sally. | 

Gray.—James Otis put it very keenly in that great remon- 


They will defy us, 


sensitive to locality and heat, but much more sensi- 
tive to pain, than young men of the wealthy classes 
(Nos. IL., ITL., columns 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8). As to pain, 
it is true in general that women are more sensitive 
than men, as shown in a former investigation. But 
as remarked then, it dves not necessarily follow that 
women cannot endure more pain than men. 

Boys are more sensitive to locality and heat before 
puberty than after. Girls are more sensitive to local- 
ity before puberty, but their sensibility to heat is 
about the same before and after puberty (Nos. XI.- 
XIV., columns 3, 4, 5, 6). ; 

Colored boys are more sensitive to locality and 
heat than white boys. Colored girls are less sensitive 
to locality, but more sensitive to heat, than white 
girls (Nos. VI. and XVL., columns 3,4, 5, 6). Colored 
boys are more sensitive to locality and heat than 
colored girls (Nos. XV. and XVI., columns 3, 4, 5, 6). 

The left wrist is more sensitive to locality, heat, 
and pain than the right wrist; only one exception. 
(No. IIL., columns 3, 4). 

Any pupil twenty per cent. above or below these 
averages for its age should be reported to the family 
physician; it is doubtful whether such a pupil should 
be allowed in school; if allowed, they should be sep- 
arated from the others. There are too many bright 
pupils with weak bodies. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


Wuar does America owe to ancient Rome? Greece? 
Queen Flizabeth’s times? 


Grocrapny is in little danger of being slighted in 
these times, but “woe be to the man” who ventures 
to teach geography in the “old-fashioned way.” 

Historic stories often interpret the acts of men 
and people more correctly than essays, and they cer- 
tainly vivify events more than any bare recital of 
what has happened. 

Tank with the children about the books they read 
out of echool. It would be a good plan to have a 
record, if you could get it, of every book read by 
every pupil out of school. Some children read many 
times too many, and some too ‘few. Much of the 
best composition work may be secured by having 
pupils write about the books they read on their own 
account. Inthis way they might be trained to set 
forth clearly the personages and characteristics of 
these books. 

Who can sufficiently magnify the delicious flavor 
which the uniqve Dutch character in early New York 
lends to United States history. Irving should be 
read and reread in every school in the land. From 
the Western Reserve to the Alaskan village every 
school boy should learn to love the Dutch genius that 
laid the foundations for the great metropolis and the 
Empire state. There is no way to wipe out sectional 
prejudice so completely as to laugh and weep together 
at the experiences of Jamestown, Plymouth, and 
New York. 


BLACKBOARD DECORATION, 
FOR MAY, 


The blackboard may be an attraction to the room 
by effective decoration. These designs are appropri- 
ate for May :— 

Sprays of arbutus, and groupings of violets and 
dandelions, cowslips, snowdrops, ete. 

Arbor day and Memorial day gems. 

Birds building nests, or in flight. 

Groups of pansies. 

Stencil portraits of famous generals, with flags 
crossed over them. 

A hen with chickens. 

Fruit tree branches with blossoms. 

An appropriate poem framed with a design of but- 
tercups and daisies. 

A lily-of-the-valley border. 

A large wreath with flag through the centre, with 
initials G. A. R. 


; 
INDUCTIVE ENTOMOLOGY. — (II.) 
BY 8S. G. HARRIS. 


. THE ANTIOPA BUTTERFLY, VANESSA ANTIOPA. 


Mareriav.— Butterfly, larva, and chrysalis, and microscope 
or lens. 

Our lesson to-day is about a butterfly ; and, as we 
did not find out in our last lesson why some insects 
are called butterflies, and others which look like them 
are called moths, we may, perhaps, find the answer 
to-day. I have sometimes had a question in mind a 
year or more before I could find an answer. No one 
could be found to answer it, nor could I find the 
answer in any book, but all at once I discovered the 
answer myself, and [ ani sure that answer was not for- 
gotten. 

Last June, while passing a neighbor’s house, I saw, 
on one of the weeping-willow trees, some ugly looking 
caterpillars like this one. 


If you have a specimen dry or in spirits, let pupil 
note size, colors, spines, legs,ete. In absence of speci- 


men, the following facts may be given with the cut, 
viz.: They are black, minutely dotted with white, 
with a row of eight brick-red spots on the back. The 
spines, of which there are seven rows, are long and 
stiff, but not dangerous, although many people fearing 
them have cut down all the poplar trees around their 
dwelling. When fully grown these caterpillars are 
nearly two inches in length. 

I carried several of them home, and the next day 
they began to hang themselves to the glass cover. 
It was very interesting to see them spin several 
threads of silk criss-cross and then, having fastened 
their hind feet into the silk, hang suspended by these 
alone, the head and fore partof the body being curved 
upwards. 

‘Two days later three of them had so greatly changed 
their form that I was anxious to see just how they 
had done it. What had become of the long spines, 
the head, and feet? Behold, there they lay in the 
bottom of the box ! the three old skins,— head, spines, 
feet, and all—each drawn into a bunch about the 
size of a bean. 

[ sat down to read near by, and occasionally took a 
peek at the remaining ones, to discover how they took 
off their coats. Presently one of them seemed uneasy, 
jerking himself first this way and then that, and there 
soon appeared in the skin a crack extending from the 
head a short distance along the back. By much 
wriggling and twisting, the old skin was slipped back- 
ward until more than half off. Now came a time 
when one mismove would have been fatal. As dex- 
trous as though he had performed the operation a 
thousand times, he grasped the old skin by a sort of 
clasp near the hind part of his body, and, having with- 
drawn the tail, fastened it in the silk by means of lit- 
tle hooks with which it was provided. (Some kinds 
which have no clasp grasp the old skin by the joints 
of the body.) The clasp is now loosened and by <« 
few jerks of the chrysalis the old skin drops. These 
chrysalids are dark brown, with yellowish color around 
the spines on the back. 

In ten or twelve days the butterflies appeared and 
laid eggs for another brood, which fed until August, 
when they passed through all their changes before 
winter. These late butterflies pass the winter in some 
erevice of an old wall or building and may be seen 
flying about on the first warm days in spring, often 
before the snow is gone, their wings faded and broken. 

This butterfly is very common, and often the cater- 
pillars are so numerous that the branches of the wil- 
low, poplar, or elm on which they feed bend beneath 
their weight. The wings are purplish brown above, 
with a broad yellow margin, within which is a row of 
blue spots. 

How many of you would know this butterfly if you 
should see it flying next month? What colors has 
it? How many wings? How many legs? How 
many eyes? Has the caterpillar eyes? What does 
the butterfly feed on? The caterpillar? How does 
the butterfly resemble the moth we studied in the 
last lesson’? I will write on the board and you may 
note on paper. 

By a little questioning the pupils will be ready to 
give number, size, structure and covering of the wings, 
number and peculiarity of appendages of body. Hav- 
ing written these in tabular form, bring out in similar 
manner a table of differences, thus : — 


LIKENESSES OF BUTTERFLY AND MOTHS, 


. Have four scaly wings. 

2. Six hairy legs. 

3. Two eyes. 

4. Caterpillar feeds on leaves of trees. 


DIFFERENCES, 


Butterfly. Moth. 
Body slightly hairy. 1. Clothed with long hair. 
Antenne knobbed. 2. Antenne feathered 
Long tongue. P 3. Short tongue. 
W ing vertical in repose. 4. Wings horizontal in repose. 
Fly in sunshine. 5. Fly at dusk. 
Two broods. 6. One brood. 
Winters as adult. 7. Winters as pupa. 


For busy work, pupils may copy teacher’s outline 
drawing of the butterfly on blackboard, 


HISTORICAL EVENTS. 


Add to your regular flag-raising days the day that 
your state was admitted to the union, the day your 
village became a town, and the day your town becam: 


a city. 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSON IN LITERATURE. 
BY MISS H. K. OWENS, WASHINGTON, KY. 


The Best Known Bachelors of the World. 
Edward Gibbon. 
William Cowper. 

Sir William Herschel. 
Francisco Petrarch. 
Charles Lamb. 
Washington Irving. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Bayard ‘Taylor. 


Sir Isaac Newton. 
Michael Angelo. 
Roger Bacon. 
Francois Voltaire. 
Galileo Galilee. 
Alexander Pope. 
John Locke. 
David Hume. 

I write these names on slips of paper and let each 
pupil draw one, on one Friday for the next week. In 
the intervening time he acquaints himself with his 
author as thoroughly as he can, as to time of his birth 
and life, and the chief events pertaining to it; also his 
literary or scientific pursuits. And a verbal exchange 
of ideas is indulged in at the hour we allot during the 
afternoon by both teacher and pupils. — Lducational 
Exchange. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
DISCOVERIES. 


1. By Columbus. 
1. When and where born ? (1436.) 
2. Why did he wish to sail? 
3. Who would not aid him ? 
4. Who did? And how? 
5. Preparations. 
6. The voyage. 
. The landing. 
8. Return. 
9. Other voyages. 
10, Treatment in Europe. 
11. His death (May 26, 1506) and burial (Seville, 
San Domingo, Havana, Cuba (1796). 
2. By Cabot. 
1. What can you learn of the man ? 
. Tell of his voyage. 
What and when (1494) did he explore ? 
Discoveries (1497). 
3. By Vespucci. 
1. His voyage. 
2. His writings. 
3. Naming country (1499). 


OCEAN CIRCULATION, — (IL) 
BY PHILIP EMERSON, 
‘TREATMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


{A paper prepared during a course in ph yi 
physical geography at Harvard 


The circulation of the ocean waters deserves con- 
sideration throughout a course in geography, because 
of its important effects through climate on the distri- 
bution and conditions of life on the earth. Its first 
presentation should accompany the earliest study of 
the earth as a whole, as being one important general 
feature of the oceans. 

Ordinarily the Gulf stream is the first and almost 
the only example of ocean currents referred to in a 
primary geography. Striking and important as this 
current is, it does not form a true basis for a concep- 
tion of ocean circulation. Once the child’s study of 
drainage was based on “a stream of water flowing 
through the land”; now on the recurring journey of 
the water drops from ocean through clouds, soil, and 
river, back to ocean, bearing the waste of the land. 
‘Even so the primary idea of ocean currents is the vast 
eddy of surface water circling from where the sun 
shines fierce and hot into the abode of cold and ice- 
bergs, with its store of heat, and again to the sun. 
The cause may here be suggested in childish form : 
Over the ocean sweeps the wind day after day, anid 
the waves leap up to join it; and though they fall 
back unable to keep pace with the swift wind, yet the 
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water follows slowly on from shore to shore. Ingen- 
ious apparatus is manufactured, and simple means 
may perhaps be effectively used, to illustrate the for- 
mation of water eddies by air movement. 

With the thought of five great ocean eddies, six 
with the broad Antarctic whirl, will come the ocean 
james, the previous and ever the main idea being that 
of one vast, continuous body of water,—one ocean. 
The North Atlantic eddy may be studied a little more 
fully; part of its westward flowing surface water 
turns north past the Antilles, and part, crowded into 
ihe Caribbean sea and gulf of Mexico, moves swiftly 
out between Florida and Cuba past our shores as a 
deep blue stream of warm water, called just here, the 
Gulf stream, then drifts with the rest of the eddy 
across the ocean to Europe beneath the westerly 
Here part circles back to the sun, and part 
turns past England toward the frozen Arctic, return- 
ing, perhaps, long afterwards, cold and bearing ice- 
bergs, past our New England coast. This should be 
represented very simply by curving arrows on the 
blackboard or a brown paper wall map, the lines being 
colored to show relatively warm and cold water. 
How much England and Norway owe to the warmth 
brought by the winds from the broad surface of the 
warm current should be suggested. The children can 
tell, too, why our northeast winds are so cold and 
bleak. This may lead to a very few of the simplest 
nferences regarding the effects of other eddies, since 
this great eddy should serve as a type. 

The slow movement of the currents may be made 
more real to the children, and their course fixed in 
mind, through accounts of the drift borne by them 
from land to land. Stories should be told of the 
camphor wood and tropical tree trunks from Asiatic 
shores and islands drifted by the Japan current of the 
North Pacific eddy to the treeless Aleutian islands, 
giving the savages material for boats, fishing tackle, 
household gear, and stones from among the roots of 
drifted logs better adapted for making weapons than 
their own. The North Atlantic eddy may be traced 
by bottles containing records, thrown from ships off 
Africa and picked up near the American coast, by the 
seabeans on the Florida beaches brought from South 
American shores, by the carved wood from Indian 
hands swept to the Azores long ago as a message of 
the sea to Columbus, or the wood floated down the 
Amazon or Mississippi, perhaps, and finally thrown on 
the coast of Norway for the fishermen, by bottles and 
nets from Norway cast on Nova Zembla, also by 
records and charts of the courses of drifting wrecks. 
The children are familiar with the flotsam at the 
centre of the little eddies below the dam and in the 
curves of the river bank, and will be interested in the 
Sargasso seas, the broad tracts of floating seaweed in 
quieter waters within the eddies,—among which 
dwell fishes and crustacea, and through which sailed 
Columbus. 

Before the close ot the elementary course of eight 
or nine years, the system and important facts of cur- 
rents, their relation to the winds, and their effects on 
climate should be familiar and clearly in mind, The 
facts of currents should be first learned, or inferred, 
from the chart in the text-book, or a simple one pre- 
pared by the teacher and placed before the class. 
Basing thought on the effect of steady or prevailing 
winds in gradually producing a permanent drift of 
surface water, the class should seek an explanation of 
each eddy and eurrent by comparison with a similar 
wind chart, and by noting the relation of continental 
barriers to the currents. In connection with climatic 
effects the fan-shaped arrangement of the isotherms 
over oceans and continents should be emphasized, 
crowded on eastern shores, spread apart on western 
coasts. 

At this stage some consideration of minor effects 
ay serve the same purpose as the drift-wood stories 
told the children. The occurrence of the coral Ber- 
inudas outside the tropics, and the absence of coral at 
the Galapagos islands near the equator, will be re- 
lerred by the class to the warm Gulf stream drift and 
the cold Humboldt current for their cause. Similarly, 
the existence of a great inland sea in North America 
opening into the Arctic, ages ago, will be revealed by 


winds. 


the reefs of coral rock at the falls of the Ohio. The 
influence of cold waters on the quality of the flesh of 
fish as food, and the resulting importance of cold 
streams to New England and Japan should be noted. 
The influence of currents on ocean routes is import- 
ant; steamers between the English channel and New 
York keep within the influence of the Gulf stream 
drift when passing to Europe, and to the north into 
the Labrador current on their return. Vessels passing 
into the South Atlantic bear away from South 
America to avoid the strong northwestward set of the 
cross equatorial current there. Sailing vessels during 
the light winds of the doldrums are hardly able to 
round Cape St. Roque, being drifted back by the cur- 
rent, and are thus obliged to cross the equator farther 
to the east toward Africa The following quotation 
from an old South Atlantic pilot of the British admir- 
alty also shows the importance of a knowledge of eur- 
rents to sailors: “The current in the vicinity of 
Fernando Noronha and the Roccas sets strong to the 
westward ; at two miles westward of the latter it has 
been found to run two and one-half miles an hour, 
The many wrecks that have taken place on the Rocecas 
are sufficient to prove to the mariner the necessity of 
caution when in the vicinity of this dangerous reef. 
When in the vicinity of St. Paul’s rocks, chronomet- 
rical observation should be frequently taken, allow- 
ance made for the current, and a good lookout kept.” 
Two or three selections in the Youth’s Companion 
collection of articles on “ Old Ocean ” afford suitable 
supplementary reading at slight cost. References to 
ocean currents in literature are not abundant. The 
first lines of Maury’s introduction should certainly be 
read to the class. “ There isa river in the ocean. In 
the severest droughts it never fails, and in the might- 
iest floods it never overflows. Its banks and its 
bottom are of cold water, while iss current is of 
warm, It is the Gulf stream. There is in the world 
no other such majestic flow of waters. Its current is 
more rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon, and 
its volume more than a thousand times greater.” R. 
H. Stoddard’s, “ A Hymn to the Sea,” may be used. 


‘* Thou goest forth 
On thy long journeys to remotest lands, 
And comest back unwearied. Tropic isles, 
Thickset with pillared palms, delay thee not, 
Nor arctic icebergs hasten-thy return: 
Summer and winter are alike to thee.” 


Though ocean currents were unknown to the Hebrew 
poet, we may reverently trace them to their ultimate 
cause in his words, “ He causeth his wind to blow 
and the waters flow.” 

When the subject is again considered during the 
physical geography course in the high school, causes 
and effects previously appreciated should be so 
grasped that they may be clearly explained by the 
pupil. To aid in this, several theories as to cause 
may be compared with the wind theory and tested ; 
e. g., Maury’s belief that ocean currents are based on 
differences in specific gravity of waters, due mainly 
to relative evaporation and precipitation in different 
parts of the ocean. A chart of the oceans«olored to 
show temperatures of surface waters may be pre- 
sented, the class explaining the causes of variations 
observed. The work may be tested by requiring the 
coloring or marking alike of parts of the oceans or 
continents whose temperatures are similarly affected 
by similar currents; e. g., shade with vertical lines 
Spain, Southern California, and the western coasts of 
most of South America, Africa, and Australia, because 
cooled in varying degrees by winds from equatorward 
portions of the great eddies. 

The slow bottom movement of cold polar waters, 
perhaps referred to in the elementary school, will 
now lead to the inference of a subsidiary vertical cir- 
culation. One method of approach will be to present 
the facts by a diagram of a vertical section of the 
ocean along a meridian, showing surface and bottom 
temperatures by isothermal lines, adapted from the 
Challenger reports, to read extracts from reports re- 
garding the floceulent nature of ocean floor deposits, 
and to give comparative vertical temperature records 
or diagrams showing the upwelling of cold waters 
toward the equator, These facts will,lead to the in- 


ference by the class of a vertical circulation much 
slower and less definite than that of the surface eddies. 
In this connection the additional proof of the warm 
bottom waters of all deep Mediterraneans with 
slightly submerged rims will be adduced. 

Some minor features and possible effects of ocean 
circulation may be utilized to secure thought by the 
class under the teacher’s direction. One illustration 
would be the vertical circulation existing between 
partly enclosed areas like the Baltic or Mediterranean 
and the open ocean, based on differences in specific 
gravity due to varying saltness of the water. Another 
topic might be the long, concave, elliptical curves of 
the southeastern United States coast, with their hook 
shaped sand bars at the capes, which are well shown 
on the charts of the coast survey. These seem to be 
well explained by supposing the existence of succes- 
sive elliptical eddies between the Gulf stream and the 
shore, and geared in with the greater current. 

A bibliographical note would make a fitting close, 
but aside from text-books, such material is not usually 
available. Works like the Challenger reports are 
only to be found in the largest libraries, and thorough 
modern treatment of oceanography is given only in 
German works. 


GOOD BOOKS. 
FOR READERS OVER TEN. 


Little Women. Miss Alcott. 
Joe’s Boys. Miss Alcott. 
Old-fashioned Girl. Miss Alcott. 


Water Babies. Kingsley. 
Westward Ho. Kingsley. 


Greek Heroes. Kingsley. 
Timothy’s Quest. Kate D. Wiggin. 

Bird’s Christmas Carol. Kate D. Wiggin. 
Story of Patsey. Kate D. Wiggin. 

Captain January. Laura E. Richards. | 
When I Was Your Age. Laura E. Richards. 
Melody. Laura E. Richards. 

Book of Golden Deeds. C. M. Yonge. 

Heir of Redclyffe. C. M. Yonge. 

Boy’s King Arthur. Sidney Lanier. 

Boy’s Froissart. Sidney Lanier. 

Bow of Orange Ribbon. Amelia E. Barr. 
Bernicia. Amelia E. Barr. 

Three Colonial Boys. E. T. Tomlinson. 

The Boy Soldiers of 1812. KE. T. Tomlinson. 
Following the Flag. C. C. Coffin. 

Building the Nation. C. C. Coffin. 

Flamingo Feather. Kirk Munroe. 

Snow Shoes and Sledges. Kirk Munroe. 

We Girls. Mrs. Whitney. 

Story of a Short Life. Mrs. Ewing. 

Ben Hur. Lew Wallace. 

Robinson Crusoe. De Foe. 

Our Journey Around the World. F. E. Clark. 
New England Girlhood. Lucy Larcom. 

John Halifax. ~ Miss Muloch. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Scott. 

Prince and Pauper. Mark Twain. 

Life of Washington. Irving. 

Tom Brown at Rugby. Hughes. 

On the Threshold. Munger. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. 

Ethies of the Dust. Ruskin. 

The Gentle Heritage. Frances E. Crompton. 
Two Little Pilgrims. Mrs. Burnett. 

The Jungle Book. Kipling. 

Gentle Heart Series. MacLeod. 

A Last Century Maid. A. H. Wharton. 

Betty Leicester. S. O. Jewett. 

Oakleigh. E. D. Deland. 

Little Mr. Thimblefinger. J.C. Harris. 

In Golden Days. Edna Lyall. 
Rob Roy. Scott. 

Lorna Doone. Blackmore. 
Star Land. Sir Robert Ball. 
Story cf Music and Musicians. 
Heroic Ballads. Montgomery. 
The Playtime Naturalist. Dr. J. E. Taylor. 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. 
Pushing to the Front. O.S. Marden. 
Donald and Dorothy. Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. 

My Life and Times. Hamlin. 

Donald Marcy. E. 8. Phelps. 

Bonnie Brier Bush. Ian Maclaren. 
Stepping Heavenward. Mrs. Prentiss. 

The Painter’s Camp. Hammerton. 

Across Asia on a Bicycle. Allen and Sachtleben. 
A Bachelor Maid. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

War of Independence. Fiske. 

Standish of Standish. Austin. 

Child Life in Prose. Compiled by Whittier. 
Child Life in Poetry. Compiled by Whittier. 
Essays. Emerson. 
Homer. 
Shakespeare. 
Dickens, 


Luey C. Lillie. 


Lady Brassey. 


— The Congregationalist, 
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is the latest school aspiration. 


Home life does effect school life, and this ought 
never to be forgotten in “ marking ” children. 


‘Horace MAnn, as president of Antioch College, 
was one of the first to appoint women as full profes- 
sors, with salaries equal to men. 


VERTICAL writing has received many notable con- 
verts these latter days. Some of the writing books 
are real gems of art and of great practical value. 


Ir is claimed that in some schools in Cleveland 
one-half the boys use cigarettes. That is too high a 
figure, doubtless ; but too many school boys do use 
them in every city. 


New York had a grand memorial celebration of the 
anniversary of Horace Mann’s birth. The Teachers’ 
College gets great honor from the effectiveness of 
such demonstrations. 


A situ before Congress provides for a detail of 
fifty officers and fifty enlisted men as instructors in 
drill and tactics in normal schools and other public 
schools where there are more than 500 students. 


CHANGE IN REQUIREMENTS FOR NortH Daxkora 
Teacuers. The school law of North Dakota has been 
amended, providing that henceforth no certificate 
shall be granted unless the applicant be found profi- 
cient in and qualified to teach civil government. Ap- 
plicants for first grade certificates must also now pass 
a satisfactory examination in psychology. 

THe JouRNAL oF Epvucatton finds it difficult to 
believe that any teachers have in these latter times 
“bought their certificates,” but Zhe Southern School 
is convinced that there is some slight foundation for 
the assertion that certificates have been purchased 
from the authorities in Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Arkansas. This new educational journal is so vig- 
orous, heroic,Jand judicious}that weghave respect for 


its authority. Every self-respecting journal must 
honor that publication for its stand against the prac- 
tice, and every editor should lend a hand. 


KEEP IT MOVING. 


Every educational paper in the country should pub- 
lish the following. In so far as there is truth in this 
criticism, it should be sounded from one end of the 
land to the other. Personally, Tur Journat or Ep- 
ucATION does not think the case as bad as it is here 
stated, but so far as there is any foundation for it, 
it should be emphatically condemned : — 


William Hawley Smith is not a crank, but from conversa- 
tion with him, we learn that he thinks morals are not improved 
and character is not established when educators gather in 
squads, smoke and tell stories that cause men to blush, and 
which draw from strangers the remark, ‘‘ These are not educa- 
tors!’ — Sehool Education. 

We are glad Mr. Smith has taken up this question, and The 
Southern School proposes to help him keep it up. A large 
part of the private conversation of educators, when they gather 
in private knots at educational gatherings, is not only unfit for 
ladies to hear, but unfit for men. It causes a loss of self-re- 
spect in the refined gentleman who must listen a moment and 
force out a sickly smile, or give offense by walking away. A 
harmless joke is intellectually and morally healthful. It ts 
recreation, but many of those handled by groups of ‘‘ educa- 
tors’ would shame a gambling table or a livery stable. No 
wonder the world stares.— The Southern School. 


SCHOOL BATHS. 


In the schools of Copenhagen each pupil is required 
to take three baths a week in the school building, 
At first the parents made no complaint, but in a short 
time they protested vigorously, on the ground that it 
made the children discontented with their soiled 
clothes, and caysed them to complain of their homes, 
which necessitated much scrubbing on the part of 
their mothers. There were no conveniences for baths 
at home. There were neither tubs nor hot water. 
Soap was scarce, and the mothers had no time for 
the washing of many towels. In speaking of this 
matter, the Hartford Courant says: — 


‘* When cleanliness is very inconvenient, and also involves an 
outlay of time and money that cannot well be spared, and when 
in addition it goes against the habits of a lifetime and the cus- 
tom of a class, is not a feeling of resentment at the rule which 
puts the children ona higher level and makes them demand 
what seems to their parents unnecessary and burdensome, a 
natural feeling. 

‘*The truth is that this one matter opens the whole compli- 
cated subject of intérference with the ways and traditions of 
the poorer class. The tendency of teaching the children the 
feelings and habits of those more fortunately situated is to 
place their parents at a disadvantage before them. This is a 
serious matter, and although plenty of people will be found 
ready to settle it offhand, real students of the subject, who 
know the poor and not merely literature about them, are not 
prepared to speak so positively. They have seen the effect of 
children of foreign parents learning our language, while their 
elders make slow and imperfect progress with it. They have 
seen the parents placed at a disadvantage, and ultimately thrust 
into second place by boys and girls wholly unfit to exert such 
influence, merely because these latter, knowing more English, 
infer that they know more of everything else. Illustrations of 
this can be found all along the east side. 

‘*'This is really a question whether what is gained is worth 
more than what is destroyed; whether making children neat at 
the cost of teaching them to think lightly of their parents adds 
to the intrinsic value of the coming generation of children of 
foreign-born parents. There can be no question of the pro- 
priety of inculcating neatness, but there may be serious doubt 
whether this may properly be carried out in ways practically 
impossible of attainment at home. In every tenement a certain 
cleanliness may be maintained, but the standard practically pos- 
sible falls far short of that which many of us consider essential. 
Have we any right to ignore the differing conditions of life and 
set up our standard among the children when their parents can- 


not maintain it ?” 

These are strange issues for the Hartford Cour- 
ant to raise. It may be all right to raise the ques- 
tion, but the assumption is that the answer will be 
against everything that raises the child above his 
parents. It would seem as though this question had 
been settled for all time in free America. If the 
school has any mission, it is to raise each generation 
above the last, to make the children of unclean 
parents cleanly, of ignorant parents intelligent, of 
vicious parents virtuous. There is no evidence that 


cleanly, intelligent children are less respectful to 
parents than the dirty and ignorant. Some childrey 
will be disrespectful whether clean or dirty, inte]|j- 
gent or ignorant, but cleanliness and intelligence te), 
to respect for parents. In this age there is no possi. 
ble argument for ignorance or uncleanliness. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Tue friends of Mr. McKinley are sanguine ty 
the action of the Republican state conventions jn 
Vermont, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan makes |,js 
nomination at St. Louis a certainty, and predict that 
there will be no ballot, nor any need of one. 
nizing the fact that nothing ever is certain in politics 
until it happens, and making whatever allowance 
seems necessary for the natural exuberance of the 
McKinley men, it must, nevertheless, be conceded 
that they have some reason for their contidence, and 
that the trend of things is decidedly their way. 
Those who prefer some other candidate profess not to 
have abandoned hope, but it is not clear on what they 
base any expectation of stemming the McKinley tide. 
With this increased concentration of Republican sen- 
ment upon Mr. McKinley as a candidate, the question 
of the platform upon which the St. Louis convention 
will place its nominees comes into new prominence. 
The fact that the California Republicans simulta- 
neously endorsed free silver and McKinley has been 
commented upon as significant; but it is no more 
significant than the fact that other states have en- 
dorsed the gold standard and McKinley. While 
there is likely to be a contest in both the great 
national conventions over the currency plank in tlie 
platforms, the free-silver men will be a small minority 
at St. Louis, while it is not yet clear that they may 
not be in a majority at Chicago, though the triumph 
of the administration forces in Michigan was a blow 
to them. With the Democrats, the question of can- 
didates continues to hold a secondary place in all dis- 


cussions and prognostications. 
* * * 


Tue house of representatives, without a division 
and amid applause, has adopted a_ resolution for 
adjournment on May 18. But the senate is to be 
reckoned with. If adjournment is effected by the 
date indicated, it will probably be at the sacritice of 
all legislation beyond the appropriation bills. The 
senate has capacity for unlimited talk. While the 
house has kept steadily at work upon the public busi- 
ness, the senate has maundered along with almost 
interminable speeches upon the Dupont case, the 
Cuban resolutions, the bond resolutions, and one 
knows not what else. It has stopped occasionally 
long enough to kill some meritorious measure sent 
over from the house, and, taken altogether, it has fur- 
nished a striking embodiment of the petition in the 
Litany which relates to the doing what one ought not 
to have done, andthe leaving undone what one ought 
to have done. The rest is true also; there is no 
health in it. Before congress can’ become a really 
efficient law-making machine, it is necessary not only 
that the senate be made over, as to its membership, 
but that the absurd and antiquated rules which adinit 
of endless debate at every stage of a measure, and 
make it possible for a small talking minority to kill 
any proposition by merely consuming time, be done 
away. The people of the United States would rather 
think well than ill of their senate; but as things are, 


how can they ? 


Ree 


* * * 

Ir it is not good form to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, how far more inconsiderate must it be to cav!! 
at an extension of civil service reform rules made by 
an administration which is just going out of office 
The important thing about President Clevelans 
approval of the revised rules offered by the civil se 
vice commission for his consideration is that, by 0! 
stroke of the pen, it takes in nearly 30,000 more 
offices under the rules of the classified service. !'!- 
deed, it leaves very little that is not under the con- 
petitive system, except the postmasters and tle 
laborers, the private secretaries of the president and 
cabinet officers, assistant postmasters and cashiers ‘" 
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first-class offices, and a single deputy? collector in 
each custom house. There are intimations that fourth- 
class postmasters and laborers will be included in a 
separate scheme before Mr. Cleveland goes out of 
office. However that may be, the whole number of 
offices already taken out of the reach of the spoilsmen 
is nearly 85,000. When it is remembered how cor- 
dially large numbers of politicians of both parties 
detest civil service reform, and how grudgingly con- 
gress has supported the commission in its work, it 
will be seen that these figures represent a very great 
achievement. Moreover, the revised rules not only 
increase by about one-half the number of original ap- 
pointments falling under the competitive system, but 
they provide for promotions by that method, and they 
put acheck upon partisan dismissals. Reforms do not 
go backward. None of the ground that has been 
gained is likely to be lost. The fourth-class post- 
offices and the consulates remain to be taken out of 
politics; when that is done, little will be left to give 
heart to the spoilsmen. 
* * * 

One of the questions about which the senate and 
house have been at loggerheads is that of battleships 
for the navy. The house voted for four; the senate 
cut the number down to two; the house has insisted 
upon four, and the question has gone to a conference 
committee. Mr. Boutelle, chairman of the house 
committee on naval affairs, made an attempt on-the 
Hoor of the house to express his estimate of the sen- 
ate, but was restrained by parliamentary rules. He 
contrived, however, to call attention to the absurdity 
of the attitude of the senate, which, by its bellicose 
utterances, had done more than any other agency to 
make war possible, and yet persisted in voting down 
measures which tended to prepare the nation for war, 
if itcame. The point was well taken. If the senate 
is as eager as its utterances indicate to fight with 
England over Venezuela, with Spain over Cuba, and 
with Turkey over the Armenians, it ought not to be 
indifferent to the national defense. As to the naval 
bill, some of the adverse votes in the senate were cast 
by senators who do not object to the appropriation, 
but who would rather put the money into torpedo 
boats than into battleships. As they were defeated 
subsequently in an effort to increase the number of 
torpedo boats, they may be ready to vote for the bill 
in its original form, if the conferees so report it. 

* * * 

Tue public probably has not forgotten that the ex- 
planation which was given early in January of Dr. 
Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal was that he had 
received a letter appealing to him to come to the 
relief of the women and children of Johannesburg, 
whose lives were in danger from the Boers. Gallant, 
impulsive man that he was, he could not withstand 
such an appeal, and sallied forth. For further details, 
see Alfred Austin’s ballad of ‘“ Jameson’s Ride” No 
one ever explained how it happened that Jameson 
had a tidy force of troopers, ready armed and equipped 
for the raid, at just the moment that the letter reached 
him. This mystery, however, and some others are 
solved by the recent publication of the cipher de- 
spatches which passed between Dr. Jameson, Cecil 
Rhodes, Mr. Beit, and Mr. Harris of the South Africa 
Company, and Colonel Rhodes and others at Johannes- 
burg. Dr. Jameson may have had such a letter as 
was described; but if so, it was given to him undated, 
two or three weeks beforehand, to have the date 
filled in at his convenience. The whole movement is 
shown to have been a peculiarly sordid and cold- 
blooded conspiracy to subvert the government of the 
Transvaal for the purpose of getting possession of 
the Rand gold mines. It was a scheme conceived in 
greed, which failed through cowardice, and Cecil 
Rhodes himself was a leading conspirator. It is not 
clear whether the London directors of the British 
South Africa Company knew what was contemplated ; 
but there is no doubt that the African end of the 
directorate was very deeply implicated. Even in 
England, these disclosures have produced a revulsion 
of feeling. It is generally conceded, also, that as a 
diplomatist the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain is not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with Oom Paul.” 


TEACHERS’ RETIRING FUND. 


THE EFFORT OF 
YEAR, AT 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS DEFEATED FOR THIS 
LEAST— DEFECTS IN THE PETITION — BETTER 
TEACHERS FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SMALL TOWNS. 


Bosron, April 25.— A further hearing, after that already de- 
scribed in the Journar or Epucation, was given by the legis- 
lative committee on mercantile affairs upon the petition for the 
establishment of a teachers’ retiring fund for Boston. Charles 
W. Hill of the Bowditch school said that the bill was no restric- 
tion upon personal liberty, as had been charged by the opposi- 
tion. He cited cases of railroad companies and mercantile 
houses which are making such provisions for their employees, 
and argued that they were in the interest of the latter and of 
the public. Mr. Granville B. Putnam, president of the Boston 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, and principal of the 
Franklin school, sketched the history of the association since 
its organization, seven years ago, saying that they had $80,000 
in funds, that they had disbursed $40,000, and had not lost 
$1 in funds or in interest. He thought that this disproved the 
statement that teachers were not competent to take care of 
funds. He asked for the passage of the bill for the good of 
the public, as well as of the teachers, and said that 1,200 teach- 
ers in Boston, out of a total of 1,600, were in favor of the bill. 

The first remonstrant against the bill was Mr. Carpenter of 
the English high school. He thought that the bill asked for 
nothing which the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association could 
not accomplish. He was in favor of a pension bill, and saw no 
reason why teachers should not be pensioned, as well as police- 
men or firemen. But the teachers do not hold the same place 
in the eyes of the politicians as either policemen or firemen. 
The true solution of the problem was in paying teachers’ sala- 
ries large enough to enable them to retire comfortably, be- 
yond the reach of want, when they become too old to serve as 
well as younger persons. 

Miss Alla Foster of the girls’ high school read letters from 
Dr. Samuel Eliot and George W. Anderson of the Boston 
school committee, in opposition to the bill. She denied the as- 
sertion that the high school teachers were not in sympathy with 
teachers in the lower schools, and produced statistics showing 
that a larger proportion of the high school teachers belong to 
the benefit association than of the teachers in the lower schools. 
She did not believe in a pension system, and did not ask for 
charity for school teachers. She said that she did not want to 
be supported by the forced contributions of young teachers, as 
would be the case under this bill. She would prefer the poor- 
house to that. Bright young women are not becoming teachers 
as much as they were, because the compensation is too small to 
attract them. It does not give a sufficiently honorable standing 
to the profession. What the teachers desire is higher salaries, 
and not pensions. 

Miss Howes of the girls’ Latin school was against the bill, and 
Mr. Minot, principal of a grammar school, said that a majority 
of the teachers of his school were in favor of the bill. 

The original report of the committee upon the bill, which has 
already been printed, was in its favor, but there were three dis- 
senters. But it was found that the bill was defective, and so it 
was recommitted to the committee. After further considera- 
tion, it was reported back unanimously that it should be re- 
ferred to the next general court. The committee say that 
they had no option, but were obliged to make such a report. 
The petition is for a general law, but the bill applies to Boston 
alone, and it is not desired to make it apply to all the state. 
Rulings have been made in years past upon such a bill, and it 
was held to be out of order to report a bill for one place, or a 
special bill, when there was a petition for a general bill. The 
committee were therefore obliged to make this report. If they 
had not done so, the point of order might have been raised 
against the bill on the floor of the house, and the bill would have 
been necessarily laid aside. This makes it necessary for the 
petitioners to begin next year, for though this petition is re- 
ported upon ‘‘reference to the next general court,” yet if it 
should be taken from the files next year, it would still be the 
same petition and no better as a basis of legislation than it is 
to-day. Hence the petitioners must prepare a petition which 
will state exactly what they want, if they expect to receive the 
consideration of the legislature of 1897. The experience this 
year has developed the fact that such a bill cannot pass without 
opposition on the part of some schvol teachers and also on the 
part of members of the legislature. It is not certain that it 
could pass at all. 

An interesting measure is pending for the relief of the small 
towns still further, and for the improvement of the public 
schools in the form of a bill, which is entitled “an act to pro- 
vide better teachers for the public schools in small towns.” It 
is as follows: ‘‘ With the approval of the state board of educa- 
tion, there may be paid, from the income of the school fund, to 
any town having a valuation of less than $250,000, a sum not 
exceeding $2 per week for the actual time of service of each 
teacher, approved by the state board of education, and em- 
ployed in the public schools, the sum to be added to the wages 
of such teachers; provided, that the amount paid by the town 
toward the salary of said teachers shall not be less than the 
average salary paid by said town in the same grade of school 
for the three years next preceding, and that, by said addition, 
no teacher shall receive more than $10 per week.” 

This act will probably become law, for it has passed the sen- 
ate without opposition, and has the unanimous support of the 
committee on education. It is right in line with the policy of 
the state in helping the small towns, which are being drained of 
their population for the benefit of the cities and large towns, 
which also entice away, by the larger salaries they can offer, 
the most competent teachers of the smaller places. It is a 
serious problem for our state government how to support the 
decencies of civilization in the remote rural districts, and the 
responsibility of the larger places for the smaller is being more 
generally recognized. R. L. B. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology will have a sup- 
plementary series of courses in the form of a summer school 
at their laboratories in Boston, in June and July. 


George J. Lucky has been unanimously reélected superin- 
tendent of Pittsburg. This will make thirty years of service as 
superintendent in that city. His salary is increased $500. 

Alleghany county, Penn., has reélected Samuel Hamilton 
superintendent unanimously, and has fixed his salary at $5,000, 
the highest salary paid any county superintendent in the United 
States. 


Norristown, Penn., has, for the ninth time, reélected Joseph 
K. Gotwals superintendent by a unanimous vote and at an 
increased salary. This will make twenty-seven years of service 
in this capacity. 

iverett O. Fish of Boston has been obliged to rest from his 
labors for a little time. . He has so far recovered as to be able 
to sail for Europe, where he will remain until he has recovered 
strength. He has carried large responsibilities for a long time, 
and his friends rejoice that his business enables him to enjoy 
prolonged travel and rest. 


Dr. E. E. White of Columbus, Ohio, has the sympathy of a 
host of professional and family friends in this hour of bereave- 
ment. His youngest daughter, Mrs. Clara White Docker, who 
died after a brief illness at her home in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
April 19, at the age of twenty-five, was a great comfort to her 
parents, who had every reason to be proud of their gifted and 
beautiful daughter. 

‘*The Invalid Society,” which is indebted for its usefulness 
largely to C. F. Nichols, M.D., of Boston, is organized to give 
reliable information and material assistance to people afflicted 
with the incipient stages of consumption, of whom there is 
reasonable hope of recovery in case they can go early to 
Florida or New Mexico. The society already has a good prop- 
erty in the former state, and hopes to have a large estate in 
New Mexico ready for occupancy at an early day. 

Boston was alive with Horace Mann celebrations. Every 
school celebrated May 4, by vote of the school board. The 
Twentieth Century Club at its Saturday luncheon had elaborate 
speeches by the secretary of the board of education, Frank A. 
Hill, Principal John O. Norris of one of the Boston high schools, 
Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton, who was a member of Mr. 
Mann’s family while he was secretary of the state board of 
education, and Mr. Winship of the Journat. Mr. Winship 
also made the address at the mechanic arts high school. 

The New York University school of pedagogy, University 
Heights, New York city, issues an attractive catalogue and circu- 
lar for the tenth annual term, September 30, ’96, to May 15, 
‘97, with Dr. Edgar R. Shaw as dean of the faculty; Dr. Sam- 
uel Weir, history of education; Dr. Edgar Dubs Shiner descrip- 
tive psychology; Dr. Charles Bemis Bliss, physiological psy- 
chology; Dr. Langdon S. Thompson, «sthetics in education ; 
Dr. Frederick Montresor, comparative study of education; Dr. 
Arthur B. Woodford, sociology in education; and Dr. James 
Parton Haney, pedagogics. 


N. BE. A, PROGRAMME. 


TUESDAY, JULY 7, 2 P. M. 

Addresses of welcome and responses. 

Address, ‘‘Horace Mann,” by Dr. W. T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education. 

‘Ten-Minute Speeches,” by Henry Sabin, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Iowa; N. C. Schaffer, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Pennsylvania; Superintendent 
F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo.; Superintendent Aaron Gove, 
Denver, Col.; Professor D. L. Kiehle, University of Minne- 
sota; Superintendent J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Editor A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass.; Colonel F. W. Parker, 
Chicago normal school. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 9.45 A. M. 


Literature.—1. ‘‘ American Literature,” by Professor 
Brander Mathews, Columbia University. 2. Address, Profes- 
sor W. P. Trent, University of the South. 3. ‘‘ Literature in 
Elementary Schools,” by Mrs. Ella F. Young, assistant super- 
intendent, Chicago, Ill. 4. Discussion, to be opened by ten- 
minute speeches by Professor J. C. Freeland, University of 
Wisconsin; Principal E. O. Lyte, state normal school, Millers- 
ville, Pennsylvania; President Nathaniel Butler, Colby College. 


THURSDAY, JULY 9, 9.45 A. Me 
The Function of Nature Study in Education.—1. ‘* Culture 
of the Moral Powers,” by President David S. Jordan, Leland 
Stanford University. 2. ‘‘ Culture of Intellectual Powers,” 
by Professor J. M. Coulter, University of Chicago. 3. ‘‘The 
Function of Nature in Elementary Education,” by President 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Juniata College. 4. Discussion, to be 
opened by ten-minute speeches by President L. D. Harvey, 
state normal school, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Professor J. N. Wilkin- 
son, state normal school, Emporia, Kansas; Mrs. Eva D. Kel- 

logg, editor of primary education, Chicago, Ill. 


FRIDAY, JULY 10, 9.45 a. M. 


Socioloqgy.—1. ‘‘ The Relation of Sociology to Education,” 
by Professor Albert Small, University of Chicago. 2. ‘‘The 
Pupil as a Social Factor,” by Professor Earl Barnes, Leland 
Stanford University. 3. ‘‘The Teacher as a Social Factor,” 
by President James H. Canfield, Ohio State University. 4. 
Discussion, to be opened by J. H. Harper, inspector of Supe- 
rior schools, Quebec, Canada. 

Evening addresses will be made by Bishop Vincent, Presi- 
dent A. 8. Draper, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Bishop 
Spaulding, Booker T. Washington, and Steward Woodford. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to oon 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.) 


THE PASSIVE FORM OF THE TRANSITIVE VERB. 


Eprror oF JourRNAL OF EDUCATION : — 

It has long been a question with me why different gram- 
marians deal with the transitive verb as they do. Because of 
their treatment of this verb, I had a hard struggle, as a boy, to 
learn to distinguish between the transitive and the intransitive 
verb; and, in my teaching experience, I find many pupils bat- 
tling with the same difficulties. My criticism is that most 
grammarians, in defining the transitive verb, and in commenting 
in various ways upon it, seem to neglect, or leave entirely out 
of their considerations, the passive form of the transitive verb. 

I wish to cite several instances from different grammars. 
Swinton says: ‘‘ A transitive verb is one that denotes an action 
terminating on some object.” His examples are: 1. ‘‘ Richard 
struck the ball.” 2. ‘‘ Milton wrote ‘ Paradise Lost.’” Next, 
he says: ‘‘ A transitive verb does not, by itself, make a com- 
plete statement; it requires a completing term, or complement.” 
Is this statement consistent with the sentence, ‘‘ A letter was 
written” ? He says: ‘‘ The object of a transitive verb is always 
a noun (or its equivalent) in the objective case.” Then, fur- 
ther on (page 54), he says: ‘‘ A verb in the active voice repre- 
sents the subject as acting upon an object,’’ and, ‘ A verb in 
the passive voice represents the subject as receiving an action.” 

How can the same verb represent the subject as receiving an 
action, and the object also as receiving an action, which, it 
seems to me, is the case if you compare definitions of transitive 
verb and passive voice from same author? 

The following are other definitions of transitive verb : — 

Reed § Kellogg.—‘' A transitive verb is one that requires an 
object. 

Sheldon’s Language Lessons.— 1. Snow protects plants. 2. 
Washington defended our country. 3%. The boys will see the 
mountains. ‘' Verbs like protects, defended, and will see, 
which require an object to complete their meaning, are called 
transitive verbs.” 

Hyde.—‘ A verb that takes an object is called a transitive 
verb.” 

Conklin.—‘‘ A transitive is one that expresses an action done 
by one person or thing to another.” 

Mazxwell.—‘‘ A transitive verb is a verb expressing action 
that is received by some person or thing.” 

To my mind, Conklin and Maxwell both give good defini- 
tions; but Conklin spoils it by saying on the same page, by way 
of explanation: ‘‘ A transitive verb expresses an action that 
goes beyond the subject (the actor), and effects some other 
person or thing cadled the object ; that is, the use of a transitive 
verb brings into the sentence the names of two different persons 
or things.” 

Conklin gives no examples in connection with his definition. 
Maxwell gives, amongst his examples, one passive verb; but, on 
page 227, section 526, he says: ‘‘Hvery transitive verb requires 
a direct object.” 

I can find many other such things in the grammars at hand. 
It might be explained by saying that by object in these defini- 
tions is meant the object of the action, and that this object of 
the action is sometimes the subject of the verb, and sometimes 
its object. Such explanation, however, would not hold good in 
striving to justify all these various statements. Perhaps my 
letter is ‘‘ much ado about nothing”; but I hardly think so. I 
know the facts mentioned are sources of misunderstanding and 
trouble in studying the most difficult of the eight parts of 
speech. W. A.-M. 


The definitions quoted do seem to leave out the passive voice, 
and so are not logical. But, since the voices of transitive verbs 
are usually taught just after this classification (as they should 
be), the definition does not usually confuse classes, I think. 

As to why this definition of transitive verb is given by gram- 
marians, I suppose it is because it points out the distinguishing 
test which pupils must apply, between the active transitive verb 
and the intransitive (the passive verb needs no such test); i.e., 
the presence or absence of an object noun. This is really the 
only easy test, for almost all verbs (except be, seem, and such 
pure copulatives) may be either transitive or intransitive, accord- 
ing as the object noun is there or not. 

The two definitions commended by W. A. M. may be con- 
strued so as to cover both voices, it is true; yet the first 
(Conklin’s) might suggest a confusion with the indirect object 
as a needful test,—as, ‘I did it ¢o my sister.” The second 
(Maxwell’s) seems to refer to a passive idea as needful to a 
transitive verb. Neither of them, to my mind, gives a very 
good test for children to use, even if more exact in being able 
to cover all the forms. And this throws me back to the gen- 
eral subject of logical definitions in grammar. 

Grammar, though based on logic, is the hardest of all sciences 
to make logical definitions for. Some of the very commonest 
terms used in grammar have never been logically defined by 
grammarians, so far as I know. Also, when logical definitions 
are made and insisted on, they are often awkward for children 
to use. The child does not understand them, to begin with : 
and if, by dint of hard teaching, he understands the language, 
they lead his mind away from the simple tests that he needs to 
apply in his classifications. 


The chief use of ‘‘ logical definition” in grammar, as 1 think, 
is for the student himself to frame such definitions when he is 
mature enough. The doing so gives a most valuable training, 
both in logical thinking and in exact expression. But it belongs 
in higher language work. After a student has framed such 
definitions, he does not use them much for ‘ parsing.” He has 
passed the need of that. 

This does not mean, of course, that I prefer illogical defini- 
tions if the exact definition can be used without leading the 
child away from the simple tests that he needs. Only, we 
ought not to sacrifice the ends for which grammar (a little of 
it) is taught to younger classes to this idea of exact definition. 
Leave that until the time when scientific grammar can be taught 
for its higher ends. 

But all this applies also (though not quite so conspicuously in 
all cases) to the elementary and scientifig phases of teaching in 
all subjects. In all elementary work, children give statements 
that sound like definitions, and that give as much of the truth 
as the child is ready for just then. These give no trouble, 
except as teachers or critics assume either that these are exact 
and logical definitions, or else that the logical definition is de- 
manded, regardless of the special end in view. M. HH. LL. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Les MiserAsies. By Victor Hugo. One volume 
edition. Edited by A. de Rougemont, A. M., of Chautauqua 
University. New York: William R. Jenkins. 12mo. Cloth. 
533 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In the whole range of fiction no work has ever been produced 
exhibiting such a tender pathos. The whole world has recog- 
nized and felt the deep, thrilling emotion with which the heart 
throbs at the intensely human picture of a man’s struggle with 
fate. In this edition all passages not bearing directly on the 
story have been omitted, leaving the whole tale continuous, 
absolutely untouched, in the words of the master writer. Per- 
haps the interest is thereby intensified. To elucidate all his- 
torical or local allusions and interpret the absoutely idiomatic 
expressions, a few explanatory notes are added. The volume 
is well made, and in large, clear type, on good paper. 


Concrete Geometry. By A. R. Hornbrook. New 

York: American Book Company. Price, 75 cents. 

This book may be said to present the laboratory method of 
geometry, the pupil being expected to inspect geometric 
forms, repeating in the language of mathematics the results of 
such inspection, The motto is ‘‘Construct carefully, inspect 
thoroughly, report exactly.”” The author believes that no re- 
sults are satisfactory that do not demonstrate that the child has 
a mathematical consciousness, and the whole book is based on 
the idea that it shall guide the child’s perception in such a way 
as to lead him to lay a firm foundation for demonstrative 
geometry by means of his own observations and inventions. 


Poems or Jonn Keats. Edited, with illustrations 
and notes, by Arlo Bates. Boston and London: Ginn & Co. 
300 pp. Price, $1.10. 

That the poet is born and not made is a proverb as true as it 
is ancient. And that John Keats was a orn poet none who are 
familiar with his short and brilliant career will for a moment 
doubt. He was a child of humble parentage, enjoyed limited 
educational advantages, and died at the age of twenty-five years ; 
yet he ranks high among the renowned English poets whose im- 
mortality is assured. He was the connecting link between the 
Elizabethans and the brilliant writers of the nineteenth century. 
Sidney Colvin said of him, ‘“‘ By power, temperament, and aim, 
he was the most Shakespearean spirit that has lived since 
Shakespeare.” The editor of this volume deserves the thanks 
of every student and reader of English literature for the service 


he has rendered. He has given special attention to the order of 
arrangement, spelling, and punctuation of Keats’ poems, a com- 
plete biographical sketch of the great poet, and a history of his 
writings. His notes are full, critical, and very helpful. The 
book is gotten up in a neat, convenient, and attractive manner, 
and will find many readers. 

PracticaL Proors or Cuemican Laws. By Vaughn 
Cornish. London and New York: Longmans, Green, ani 
Co. 92 pp. ‘ : 

This expert of the laboratory has given in exceptionally brief 
space most helpful directions for verifying quantitative laws 
after the qualitative composition has been carefully studied, 
The discrimination is close, the directions clear, the whole 
presentation admirable. 

Aus DER DerutscHEN LitTERATUR. By I, 
Keller. New York: American Book Company. 225 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

The object of this book is to awaken the student’s interest in 
German, and to give him a speaking acquaintance with all the 
great masters and their chief works. It does not burden him 
with details, with the names of persons, or titles of books, but 
gives life, spirit, and interest to every person of whom it speaks, 
to every fact and incident related. 

D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, issue in Heath’s Mod- 
ern Language Series Corneille’s ‘‘ Le Cid,” edited by F. M. 
Warren. Price, 30 cents. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, issue ‘‘ Responsive Readings,” 
by Henry Vandyke, which was prepared for Harvard Univer- 
sity, and is there used in the chapel worship. 


Tur AmertcAN Book Company, New York, issue 
‘<The Academic French Course,” in accordance with the latest 
grammatical rules adopted by the French Academy, by Antoine 
Muzzarelli. Price, $1.00. 


CO. W. BarpEeEN, Syracuse, N. Y., issues “ The Art 
of Putting Questions,” by W. T. Young, a new edition revised 
by Mr. Bardeen. (Paper. 60 pp. Price, 15 cents.) A very 
helpful book for young teachers—for that matter, for all 
teachers. 


Henry Hour & Co., New York, issue an excelleut 
edition of Wichert’s ‘‘Un der Majorsecke,”’ edited with notes 
by Charles Harris (price, 20 cents); also, Zschokke’s ‘‘ Das 
Ubenteuer der Neujahrsnacht und Der Zerbrochne Krug,” 
edited by Albert B. Faust. Price, 25 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING, By A. F. Newlands 
and R. K. Row. Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Price, 75 cents a dozen. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By 
Anna J. McGrath. Partl. Detroit, Mich. 

LitTLE NATURE STUDIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, from the essays of 
John Burroughs; Vol. Il. By Mary E. Burt. Price, 30 cents. 
SOUTHEY’sS LIFE OF NELSON. Edited by Albert F. Blaisdell. Price, 50 
cents.——HvuGo’s LES MISERABLES, abridged, with notes. By F. ©. 
deSumichrast. Price, $1.10.—ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER, with 
notes. By O. B. Super. Price, 45 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

IRVING’s TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Washington Irving. Price, 
24 cents.——George Eliot’s SILAS MARNER. Price, 36 cents. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. : 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC, By the Sieur Louis 
de Conte. Translated by Jean Francois Alden. Price, $2.50——MADFr- 
LON. By Mary E. Wilkins. Price, $1.25.—ForR KING OR COUNTRY. 
By James Barnes. Price, $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

TURKEY AND THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. By Rev. Edwin Munsell 
Bliss. Price, $2.00. Philadelphia: Hubbard Publishing Company. 
Boston: George M, Smith & Co. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ONTARIO. By Hon. George W. Ross. Price, 
$1.50.——THE REDS OF THE Mini. Translated by Catherine A. Janvier. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM or VERTICAL WRITING. 


By A. F. NEWLANDS and R. K. ROW. 


The letters are not merely the old slant letters straightened up, but are 


genuinely Vertical Script. 


The form of the letters has been modified 
in the interest of simplicity and legibility. 


The Newlands and Row 


system is hygienically and pedagogically correct. 


‘* Nothing Else is Allowed.’’ 
E. A. SHELDON, Prin. Normal School, Oswego, N.Y.: 
“ Nothing else is allowed in any department of our school 


Everybody is delighted with it.” 


Beauty and Simplicity of Copies.” 


H. Russevi, Prin. Normal School,Worcester, Mass.: 
I'he Newlands and Row books leave out more that ought 
to be left out, and put in more that ought to be put in, than 


‘* Unquestionably the Best Series.” 


I. W. Scripture, Vale University : “In my lectures I 


‘ : | State various requirements for in tion i iting, based 
’ Struction in writing, base 
either in the school of practice or in the normal department. | J 


on psychological principles. I never expected to find a 


_ copy - book that fulfilled them. Your Vertical Writing 
| series does so almost perfectly ; it is unquestionably the 


| best series.” 


any vertical writing- books that have appeared in this | 


country, or, so far as I know, elsewhere. In beauty 
simplicity of copies they are distinctly superior.” 


‘**Markedly Superior.”’ 


4 WILL S. Monrok, recently Superintendent at Pasadena. 
Ca/.; “ Newlands and Row’s Natural System of Vertical 


and | Writing seems to me markedly superior to all other suc! 


books that I have examined.” 


Six Books. .... . . . 75 cents per dozen. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED. 


Db, C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEw ScHooL Books. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Henrietta Christian Wright, . ° 


. 12mo. Introduction Price, 84 cents. 


No more appropriate book for school reading than this could be imagined. The subject speaks for itself. Eliot, the translator of the Bible 
into the Indian language, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Prescott, Hawthorne, Bancroft, Longfellow, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, Lowell, and Parkman 
are considered and treated with constant reference to that side of their works and personalities which most nearly appeals to children. 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


Ladd’s Primer of Psychology. By Professor Georck TRUMBULL LADD, of Yale. 12mo. 
226 pp. $1.00, net. 


Recently adopted as a text-book in Brooklyn, N. Y., Utica, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Binghamton, N. Y., 
Middleboro’, Mass., Rhode Island State Normal School, Kansas Normal College, New Hampshire State Nor- 
mal School, Los Angeles State Normal School, Wellesley College, University of Toronto, and now in the 


HERBARTIANS. 


Herbart and the Herbartians. By Cuaries DeGarmo, Ph.D., President of Swarth- 
more College. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


“* Some one has said there can be no great need without the means of supplying such need, and no sooner 
did the fraternity realize its need of a knowledge of the essentials of Herbart than Dr. De Garmo’s excel- 
lent work on ‘ Herbart and the Herbartians,’ by Scribner & Sons of New York, appeared, a book which, 
costing buta dollar, gives all that the teacher really needs, and gives it with devout loyalty and sensible 


sixth edition, within one year after publication. 


discrimination.” 


HISTORY FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
Drake’s the Making of New England, 1580-1643. ponies The Making of the Great West, 1512-| Children’s Stories in American History. By Hen- 


With 148 illustrations. Introduction price, $1.00. 83. With 145 illust 


School Journal.—* It enables us to see how these men lived, and troduction price, $1.00. 


know the secret processes by which the New England character was 


the young that will soon revolutionize our present text-books on this | to essentials, but the story is told 
subject.” 


Drake's The Making of the Ohio Valley States, 
1660-1837. 


Introduction price, $1.00. 


profusely illustrated.” 


maps. I2mo. In i 
This is the fourth volume which Mr. Drake has written for young = o. Introductt 


people on the subject of American history, and with the others forms 


the regular school histories. any grade above the fourth.” 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT TEXT-BOOK. 


How the Republic is Governed. By Noan Brooks. 12mo. 75 cents, net. 
Boston Daily Advertiser.— ‘* This is a most valuable little hand-book by Noah Brooks, which merits a 


place as a text-book in our grammar schools, and should also be given a careful study by all voters who are 


not thoroughly familiar with our institutions and form of government.” 


Public Opinion.— * Clearly and concisely Mr. Drake has traced the 
so moulded as to become a national force as well asatype. The publi- | history of the Great West, or that part of the United States lying 
cation of this book marks an era in the making of historical works for | beyond the Mississippi. With rare skill he has confined his narrative 


more fascinating than fiction. The volume is beautifully printed and 


Journal of Education. —‘*It would be difficult to find another 
a series of much value for supplementary reading in connection with | ¢@Ually readable and instructive book for supplementary reading in 


rations and maps. 12mo. In- 


rietta Christian Wright. 12mo. Illustrated. Introduc- 
tion price, 84 cents. 


Children’s Stories of American Progress. By Hen- 
rietta Christian Wright. 12mo. Illustrated. Introduc- 


in such a way that fact becomes . ‘ 
tion price, 84 cents. 


The former of these volumes deals with the remote and partially 


With many illustrations and maps. 12mo. Drake's The Making of Virginia and the Middle legendary episodes of our earlier history, while the latter contains 
Colonies, 1678-1701. 


With 8o illustrations and pictures of events of the first half of the present century. Miss 
Wright displays a remarkable talent for vivid and picturesque narra- 
tion, and a child fond of story-telling will gain from these two books 
an amount of information which may far exceed that which is usually 
acquired from the rigid instruction of the schoolroom, 


on price, $1.00. 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare and his Predecessors. By Professor F. L. Boas, Oxford. 12mo. $1 50, net. 


This is the first work to treat Shakespeare’s writings in their approximate chronological order. The 
relation of the writings to their sources, their technique and general import, and their points of contact 
with the literature of their own and earlier times, engage the author’s attention. The rise of the English 
Drama is clearly sketched, while Shakespeare’s kinship to his predecessors is given much greater promi- 
nence than is usual. 


Write for our Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue and New Illustrated List of Books for School Libraries. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS, Publishers, .. . NHW YORK. : 


NEw 


Books and Their [lakers 


During the Middle Ages. <A study of the condi- 
tions of the production and distribution of litera- 
ture from the falf of the Roman Empire to the 
close of the Seventeenth Century. By Grorcr 
Haven Putnam, A.M., author of “ Authors and 
Their Public in Ancient Times,” ete. 2 vols., 
sold separately. 80, each $2.50. Volume I. 
(476-1600) now ready. 

‘« For all persons of literary tastes, for all librarians and col- 
lectors, for all authors and publishers, for all readers who 
would like to follow the evolution of thought into manuscript, 
and of manuscripts into books, and of books into literature, and 
of literature into a profession and a business, the work will have 
an irresistible fascination. The amount of original research 
that has gone into it is simply enormous, and the materials have 
been most thoroughly assimilated and methodically presented. 

-Literary World. 


Authors 22¢. Public in Ancient Times 


A sketch of literary conditions and of the relations 
with the public of literary producers, from the 
earliest times to the fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Groree Haven Putnam, A.M., author of 
“The Question of Copyright,” “Books and their 
Makers During the Middle Ages,” ete. Second 
edition, revised, 12°, gilt top, $1.50. 


“The Knickerbocker Press appears almost at its best in the 
‘clieately simple and yet attractive form which it has given to 


ketches the gradual evolution of the idea of literary property. 

The book abounds in information, is written in a 
lightfully succinct and agreeable manner, with apt compari- 
ns that are often humorous, and with scrupulous exactness to | 
statement, and without a sign of partiality either from an au- 
r’s or a publisher’s point of view.’—New York Times. 


| Combination of Capital — Money — Credit — Profits—W ages 
| —Machinery and Labor — Co-operation — Protective Legisla- 


lis work, wherein the chief of a celebrated publishing house A Princetonian 


The Question of Copyright 


Comprising the text of the Copyright Law of 
the United States, and a summary of the Copy- 
right Laws at present in force in the Chief Coun- 
tries of the World. Compiled by Georcr HAVEN 
Putnam, A. M., Secretary of the American Pub- 
lishers’ Copyright League. Second edition, re- 
vised, with Additions, and with the Record of 
Legislation brought down to March, 1896. 8°, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


‘* A perfect arsenal of facts and arguments, carefully elabo- 
rated and very effectively presented......-Altogether it consti- 
tutes an extremely valuable history of the development of a 
very intricate right of property, and it is as interesting as it is 
valuable.” — New York Nation. 


Economics 


An Account of the Relations between Private 
Property and Public Welfare. By Arruur 
Haptey, Professor of Political Econ. 
omy in Yale University, author of “ Railroad 
Transportion, Its History and Its Laws.” 89, 
gilt top, $2.50. 


Contents — Public and Private Wealth — Economic Respon- 
sibility — Competition — Speculation — Investment of Capital 


tion — Government Revenue. 


A Story of Undergraduate Life in the College of 
New Jersey. By James Barnes. No. 4 in the 
Series of University Stories. Illustrated. 12°. 


American Orations 


From the Colonial Period to the Present Time, 
selected as specimens of eloquence, and with 
special reference to their value in throwing light 
upon the more important epochs and issues of 
American history. Edited with introductions 
and notes by the late ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the College of 
New Jersey. Reédited with new material and 
historical notes by James A. Woodburn, Pro- 
fessor of American History and Politics in Indi- 
ana University. Four volumes, each complete in 
itself, and sold separately. 


FIRST SERIES (Now Ready): Colonialism — Constitutional 


Government — The Rise of Democracy — The Rise of 
Nationality. 


16°, gilt top, per volume, $1.25. 


Jeanne d’Arc: Her Life and Death 


By Mrs. OvipHant, author of “ Makers of Flor- 
ence,” etc. (No. 17 in the Heroes of the Nations 
Series.) Illustrated. 12°, $1.50; half leather, 
gilt top, $1.75. 


Thirty-fifth Thousand 


(,000 Words Often Mispronounced 


A complete handbook of difficulties in English 
pronunciation. Including an unusually large num- 
ber of proper names and words from foreign 
languages. 4th edition, carefully revised, and 
with a Supplement of 1,400 Additional Words. 


$1.00. 


12°, $1.00. 


Send for -‘‘Notes on New Books,” containing list of spring publications. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, . . . . 


27 West 23d St., New York. 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa. says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and ex. 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 15: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New London, Conn. 

May 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 3: Alabama Colored State Association, 
Anniston, Aia. 

June 16-19: Texas State Association of Super- 
intendents and Principals, Austin, Texas. 

June 16-22: North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly, Asheville, N. C. 

June 22: Washington State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-25: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-9: New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 

July 14-31: Georgia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Cumberland Island, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The city of Deering has organized, and 
elected school officers for the coming year: 
Superintendent, Mr. F. E. C. Robbins, Wood- 
fords; chairman of school board, C. B. 
Varney, Deering; the other members are C. 
W. Foster, M.D., D. W. Hawkes, D. W. Hes- 
eltine, George B. Jacobs, S. A. Packard, and 
Rev. E. P. Wilson. 

Superintendent Stetson devotes forty-five 
pages of his annual report to ‘‘ Visits to Rural 
Schools,” and is (justly, without question) 
very severe in his criticisms upon the school- 
houses, many of the schools, and the forty-one 
per cent. of ‘‘ poor” and ‘ very poor” teachers. 
Fifty-two per cent. of the teachers visited were 
educated only in the common schools. He 
marks six per cent. of these schools ‘ excel- 
lent,” twenty-one per cent. good, and thirty- 
two per cent. ‘‘fair.”” Wherever he found a 
competent teacher, he also found wide-awake, 
energetic, and progressive children; of course, 
he did. The annual report of the superin- 
tendent states that 135,598 pupils attended the 
schools during the year. The amount expended 
for free text-books was $63,202, an increase of 
$6,520 over the previous year. The whole 
number of schools is 4,386. Seventy-eight 
schoolhouses were built during the year; value 
of school property estimated to be $3,677,715, 
an increase of $58,595 over the previous year; 
total current resources, $1,362,149; expendi- 
tures, $1,264,870. The ungraded schools are 
passing away at the rate of 300 per annum. 
The attendance at the normal schools in 1895, 
average per term, was Farmington, 160; Cas- 
tine, 112; Gorham, 98, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The annual examination exercises at the 
state industrial school in Manchester were held 
recently. Eight pupils, seven boys and one 
girl, were discharged. The report of Superin- 
tendent Ray showed the whole number of boys 
at the school to be 119; whole number of girls, 
twenty-four; largest total in the history of the 
institution. 

The Union District Committee of Keene 
have purchased the Wheeler homestead on 
Washington street as the site of their new 
school building. 

The commencement appointments at Dart- 
mouth College have been given to those mem- 
bers of the class whose rank has averaged 
eighty-five per cent. or over for the entire col- 
lege course. R. H. Fletcher has the valedic- 
tory, and A. J. Smith, the salutatory. The 
other speakers are E. R. Ham, M. H. Hoyt, 
J.C. Ham, H. B. Lakeman, L. S. Cox, G. C. 
Richards. 

The annual debate between Dartmouth and 
Williams will take place May 21. Question: 
‘+ Resolved, That the general welfare demands 
the suppression of the Ottoman empire by the 
European powers.” 

The instructors named for the New Hamp- 
shire institute, to be held at Plymouth August 
15-29,are Hon. Fred Gowing, superintendent of 
public instruction, Superintendent A. L. Bart- 
lett, Haverhill, Mass., Professor A. C. Boy- 
den and Mr. F. T. Murdock, Bridgewater 
(Mass.) normal school, Mr. G. T. Fletcher, 
agent of Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion, Dr. C. ©. Rounds, principal of normal 
school at Plymouth, Superintendent T. W. 
Harris, Keene, Mr. James Hall, New Hamp- 
shire College of Agriculture, Mr. E. W. Pear- 
son, Nashua, Miss F. S. Beane, Littleton, 
Miss Mabel Hall, Concord, Mrs. N. P. Nichols, 
Boston, Miss L. P. Shepard, Nashua, Dr. 
A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College, Hon. F. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Boston, Professor C. Folsom, 
Dover, Dr. C. S. Murkland, Dover College of 
Agriculture, and President William J. Tucker, 
Dartmouth College, are the lecturers. 

President Tucker will deliver the baccalaure- 
ate sermon before the graduating class of Kim- 
ball Union Academy at the annual exercises in 
June. 

VERMONT. 

Principal B. E. Merriman of Fairfax Academy 
has accepted the principalship of the prepara- 
tory department of Oberlin College for the en- 
suing year. 

Summer schools of matter, methods, and 
management have been arranged by the state 
superintendent, Hon. Mason S. Stone, as fol- 
lows : Manchester, July 6, Hon. D. K. Simonds, 
manager ; Barton, July 13, Mr. G. A. Andrews; 
St. Albans, July 13, Mr. H. E. Rustedt; 
Springfield, July 20, Mr. E. H. Whitehill; St. 
Johnsbury, August 3, Mr. W. H. Taylor; 
board, two weeks, $6; one week, $3.50; tui- 
tion, two weeks, $2; one week, $1.25. Super- 
intendent Stone is doing a great work for the 
elevation of the public schools in the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Town and District Super- 
intendents held an interesting and profitable 
meeting at Worcester May 1, President C. A. 
Brodeur in the chair. Professor Harris ex- 
plained the work at Harvard University, with 
particular reference to its bearing on super- 
vision. Their purpose was twofold,—to fur- 
nish an educational outlook, and to determine 
educational methods. Of the seventy-two men 
at present taking these courses at Harvard, half 
are college graduates. Of the twenty-five 
women at Radcliffe taking these courses, one- 
third are college graduates. Professor Meleney 
of Columbia College and New York Teachers’ 
College outlined the educational work done in 
these institutions. Practice teaching is fur- 


nished at the Horace Mann school in all grades, 
sixteen courses. Messrs. Walton and Edson 
engaged in the discussion, and urged the neces- 
sity of peculiar preparation for the work of 
supervision. ‘ The Teachers’ Meeting” was 
next considered as a subject. Short papers 
were read by Superintendents Daniels of F rank- 
lin, Baldwin of Belmont, White of Arlington, 
and Stevens of Stoneham. : 

The trustees of Smith College have decided 
to celebrate the 100th birthday anniversary of 
Sophia Smith, the founder of the college. The 
anniversary of her birth comes August ST, 
which, being during the summer vacation, the 
date for the observance has already been ap- 
pointed for May 27. 

John F. Murray of Troy, N. Y.; Lyman H. 
Toombs of Bennington, Vt.; G. W. Gordon of 
Great Barrington; Herbert Peak of Walton, 
N. Y.; Charles A. Wright of Moravia, 
have been selected from the junior class as 
speakers for the ‘‘ moonlight prize ”’ at Williams 
College. 

A mass meeting of the students at Tufts 
College recently voted to petition the trustees 
of the college to assess each student $1 upon 
the term bills for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the Reading Room Association. 

At the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
New England Normal Council, held at the 
rooms of the school committee, ‘‘ The Science 
of Education as the Basis of Teaching” and 
‘*The Application of the Science of Education 
to the Teaching of Natural Science and Geog- 
raphy’ were ably discussed by Dr. Dunton, 
Professor A. G. Boyden, Professor Greenough, 
Dr. Rounds of Plymouth, N. H.; Superin- 
tendent Harris of Keene, N. H.; and Principal 
Corthell of Maine. 

Tabor Academy at Marion, under the skillful 
management of Professor Dana M. Duston and 
an able board of instruction, is in a prosperous 
condition. 

Hon. Charles Francis Adams says the only 
man he knows who can sit down and write per- 
fect English is President Eliot of Harvard Col- 
lege. Thatis a very handsome compliment to 
the head of Harvard, but it is a rather severe 
reflection on all the rest of us. 

The Monson Academy commencement honors 
will be conferred upon nine speakers,— three 
by virtue of rank, three are chosen by the 
faculty, and three by the class. George W. 
Bennett will be valedictorian, Miss Gertrude B. 
Gage, salutatorian, and the third in rank is Miss 
Edith L. Hurlburt. 

Superintendent Dutton tells the Civic Club 
that the schools of Brookline are fortunate in 
being located in a community of great wealth, 
where politics in the accepted sense of the term 
do not obtain in town affairs, and where there is 
an energetic public spirit, always expressed in 
the old-fashioned town meeting, which. still 
holds sway. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the English 
high school, Boston, will be celebrated on May 
20. The celebration will begin in Faneuil hall 
at2p.m. After the public exercises there, the 
alumni will be escorted by the English high 
school battalion about the city to some leading 
hotel, and the celebration will conclude with an 
elaborate banquet and after-dinner speeches. 


The Headmasters’ Club of Western Massachu- 
setts will hold its third meeting at ‘‘ The Nor- 
wood,” Northampton, May 16, at 1 o’clock. 
Topic — *‘ Deficiencies in College Preparation, 
as Shown by Entrance Examinations and Fresh- 
man Year Work.” A discussion by members 
will follow the addresses. 

Dedham had as complete and comprehensive 
a celebration of Horace Mann’s birthday anni- 
versary as there was inthe country. Mr. Mann 
was a resident of the town for ten years. 
Franklin, the place of his birth, under Mr. 
Daniels’ leadership, made much of the day. 

It must not be forgotten, while we honor the 


FIFTY 
VOLUMES 


The Riverside 


The Riverside 


chool Lrb 


Hatr Russia 
At 50, 60, and 70 cents 


School Library. 


Every book a masterpiece, and especially edited 
for this Library. 


All the volumes in preparation; the following to be published on May 27, 1896: 


Cents. 


ANDERSEN’S Stories. 50 
COOPER'S Last of the Mohicans. 70 
FISKE’S War of Independence. 60 
FRANKLIN’S Autobiography. 50 
GOLDSMITH’S Vicar of Wake- 


5° 


Cents. 

HOLMES’S Autocrat of the 
Breakfast - Table. . 60 
LAMB’S Tales from Shakespeare. 60 
SCOTT’S Ivanhoe. 


SCUDDER’S Washington. . . 60 
STOWE’S Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 70 


A descriptive circular of 


all the volumes of the Riversipe SCHOOL LIBRARY will be 


sent on application, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., 


New York. 158 Adams St., Chicago. 


® 


Fall and Winter, FOR 
arrangements. Illustrated programs free. Steamship 


DE POTTER’S FIRST-CLASS VACATION PARTIES 
ALL PARTS OF 

Inclusive and moder- 
and circular R.R, tickets. ‘17 years of uninterrupted 
success.” A. DE POTTER, B’way and 42d St., Ny. 


sail in May, June, July, 
ate charge. Unequaled 


great educational leader of half a century ago 
that it was through his efforts that small ‘libra. 
ries were placed in every school district through- 
out Massachusetts, and that this was the fore- 
runner of the town libraries, which are now 
almost universally provided. These libraries 
in the rural districts have borne abundant fruit 
in their influence upon the public schools of the 
state. 

Superintendent B.C. Day of Easthampton 
has resigned his position at the head of the 
public schools, and will leave at the end of the 
present term for Europe, where he is going to 
pursue a course of study. 

A committee of sanitation experts have re- 
ported to Mayor Quincy that eighteen Boston 
schoolhouses are ina bad condition, and need im- 
mediate attention to preserve the health and 
secure the safety of the pupils in attendance. 
The mayor has transmitted the report to the city 
council. 

The school of expression, under the instruc- 
tion of Professor and Mrs. 8. S. Currier, gradu- 
ated eleven young ladies on the thirtieth instant. 
The exercises were held in Association hall, 
Boston, and were highly interesting and credit- 
able both to the young ladies and their in- 
structors. <A _ bright paper on ‘ Tennyson’s 
Idea of Women” was read by Martha S. Evans 
of the junior class. 

Gloucester has had an art day in her schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Joseph Cullen of Waterbury, Conn., who 
was some time since master of St. Mary’s 
school in Pawtucket for several years, recently 
received an ovation at the hands of his former 


Tr you are thinking of studying music, do not 
fail to send for the prospectus of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston. This 
will acquaint you with the greatest and most 
perfect school of music, oratory, and modern 
languages in America. The best is always the 
cheapest in the end, and the charges are low 
when its advantages over other similar schools 
are considered. [B 


SCHOOL OF | ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. Thor 

, |ough Methods for Best Students. 44 
EXPRESSION. | Recitals. SUMMER TERM, Ply- 
mouth, Mass., July 8. Catalogue free. Also speci- 
men copy of the new review, Expression. Address, 8. 8. 
CURRY, Ph.D., or EXPRESSION, 458 Boylston St., Boston. 


Teachers Wanted 


For September. Have filled vacancies in 12 States. 

Send stamps forterms to H.N. ROBERTSON, 

Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Much school work— good enough in a 
way —ends nowhgre. The impression 
is gaining ground that SHORTHAND 
and TYPEWRITING have an aim. 


“PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING ” 
“INSTRUCTION in PRACTICAL SHORTHAND’ 


By BATES TORREY, 
Have proved effective in all schools. 
Price of each, $1.50, postpaid. For examination, #1.. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
18-4t 666 Washington St., Boston. 


New York University 
SUMMER COURSES. 


During six weeks, from July 6 to August 14, 
twenty-cight courses are offered at University 
Heights, by professors and instructors of the Unl- 
versity. Address the 
SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER COURSES, 
University Heights, 
New York City. 


University of Michigan. 


eow 


1t 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


June 29 till August 7. 


Nineteen Departments (including 


Seventy Courses Offered. 


For information apply to the Secretary of 
the University, JAMES H. WADE, 

Ann Arpor, 
8t —mch12,26; a9,23; m14,28; j4,18 


ORDERS in three weeks ;” « 130 orders it! °'2 

days 10 orders Mm every 12 calls.”” Convass 
Money refunded if not 
JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


ae ing book 30 cts. 
factory. 


WH BEN WRITING to our advertisers ples* 
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pupils that is worthy of more than a passing previous, June 14. The commencement will be 
notice. Nearly thirty years since he removed|of unusual interest. this year, as a new girls’ 
from the town, but the boys, upon whom he dormitory will be dedicated. 
made a great impression, had not forgotten his} Exclusive of the normal school, there are 
influence, and they proposed to give him appro- | 2,371 attending the local schools in New Britain. 
priate recognition, which took shape ina ban-| The Hartford high school is aninstitution in 
quet. A reception committee of graduates|which the whole community takes a large and 
met Mr. Cullen and his two sons at the station proper pride. It is widely known among edu- 
upon their arrival, and escorted them to the| cational institutions, and its scholars are well 
Benedict House, where he was banqueted. Inj taught and trained. This year there was a very 
the evening a public reception was held in the|large attendance at the annual graduating 
old schoolhouse. On the following evening a| exercises. 
public reception was given in his honor in the} The faculty of Wesleyan University has an- 
hall of St. Mary’s school, and he was presented | nounced the appointments for the ‘ junior 
with a purse of $200 in gold. The speeches of | debate,” junior, sophomore, and freshman 
the evening were by former pupils, now promi-!declamation as follows : Debate — Roe, Pruner, 
nent men of the state. The more teachers| Willman, and Gowdy; junior declamation — 
favored with such demonstrations, the better! Rockwell, Willman, and Dufford; sophomore 
for the cause of education. — Meeker, MacComber, and Hawkins; fresh- 
Brown University is wild over its baseball man — Goodrich, Beach, and M. Smith. 
team. It has already defeated all the strong 
college teams this year, except Georgetown and 
Harvard. This is all right on the brawn side 
of college life. Now organize for a brain con- 
test and victory in public debate or oratory. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The second annual conference on manual 
training will be held at Teachers’ College on 

Hartford has taken a departure in having the| Saturday, May 16. This conference is under 
grammar school graduation of all schools at|the auspices of the department of manual train- 
one time, and on April 30 the 350 graduates |ing and art education, and is designed to bring 
were massed in gala-day beauty upon the stage, | together teachers of drawing and manual train- 
with 2,000 friends in the audience and Gov-|ing, in order to discuss problems incident to 
ernor Coffin and wife and other dignitaries in| the introduction of manual training into public 
the boxes of Parsons theatre, the most elegant|and private schools. The subject for this 
auditorium in New England, outside of Boston. | year’s conference is ‘‘ The Relation of Art Edu- 
The addresses of the occasion were by Dr.|cation and Manual Training.’”” The morning 
Hartrandft of that city and Editor A. E. Win-| session will be opened at 11 o'clock with an in- 
ship of Boston. The diplomas were presented|troductory address by President Hervey of 
by Superintendent Gates. Itwas reallyamem-| Teachers’ College. He will be followed by 
orable occasion. Frank A. Hill, secretary of Massachusetts state 

The state normal training school at New|board of education, who will give the leading 
Haven, which was opened in 1892, now ranks! address of the day. Mr. Hill’s subjectis ‘* The 
first among the three state normal schools of | sthetic Element in Manual Training.” The 
Connecticut. A class of fifty-two graduated | afternoon session will begin at 2 o’clock. After 
last year. There are now registered 199 stu-|a brief address by Professor Bennett of Teach- 
dents, seventy-five of whom are seniors. The|ers’ College, Professor William H. Goodyear 
New Britain school registers 192, and the Willi-| will lecture on ‘‘Some Principles of Decorative 
mantic school seventy-five students. Art.” This lecture will be illustrated by a 

The fifteenth annual commencement at Storrs | large number of lantern photographs. The dis- 
Agricultural College, Mansfield, will take place|cussion of the general subject of the confer- 
on Wednesday, June 17, the baccalaureate ser-| ence will them be opened by Walter S. Good- 
mon by Professor E. J. Lewis on the Sunday|nough, director of art instruction, Brooklyn, 


CONNECTICUT. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


TEXT-BOOKS have by sheer force of superior merit 

and originality won their way into schools in all parts of 

the country. Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them 
to be the most Teachable, Practical, and Labor-Saving works on the subject now 
in print. The series comprises three books: 

FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, for Graded and District Schools ; 

NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, 
and Academies ; 

NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for Business Colleges and Com- . 
mercial Departments. 

Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are: They ———— the subject; 
reduce the work of the teacher; fascinate and stimulate the pupil; are up to date; 
are high in grade and low in price. 

Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of Commercial and Common School 
Text-Books sent free to teachers and school officers on application. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS. Publishers. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New England Depository: 
The Boston School Supply Co., 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Summer School of Science 
For the Atlantic Provinces of Canada. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION WILL BE HELD AT 
Parrsboro’, Nova Scotia, July 9 to 24, 1896. 
PRACTICAL, PROGRESSIVE, HELPFUL, SOCIAL. 


A large Faculty of Experts engaged. Subjects taught include 
Sciences, E'ocution, Literature, &c 


J. D. SEAMEN, Sec’y, 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


For circulars giving full information address 
[Ap.16—My14.] 


Summer Institute. < 


The Largest and the Best. — The Oldest und the Broadest. 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, At COTTAGE CITY, 
Beginning July 13, 1896. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, ELEMENTARY AND Hicu, 30 Instructors. 4 WEEKS. 
16 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, ... - . 26 Imstructors, 5 WEEKS. 


A New Auditorium — Large, Airy, Cheerful. 


Attendance for 1895, 720 from 39 States. 


giving full information in regard to the in all depart- 
ctions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 
EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Send for 72-page circular, 
ments, advantages offered, railroac 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Professor Clarence E. Meleney, Teachers’ Col- | 
lege, and Professor Charles R. Richards of 
Pratt Institute. An exhibit illustrating how art 
is being introduced into manual training work 
will be shown in the Macy manual arts building. 
Contributions to this exhibit are expected from 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, and from a 
number of schools in and near New York City. 

Rev. Heber Newton of New York protests 
against too much militarism and vivisection in 
our schools. He claims that they cultivate the 
spirit of cruelty, strife, and bloodshed. 

The daily papers announce that Principal 
Edwin H. Chase of East Syracuse will sue Rev. 
Alfred J. Saxe of the Methodist church for 
$25,000 damages for slander. This is a large 
sum of money for a Methodist clergyman to 
pay out or for a village schoolmaster to aspire 
unto in one sum. 

Governor Morton has signed a bill which 
abolishes the board of five trustees in each of 
the twenty-four wards, and confers upon the 
board of education the power to appoint a super- 
intendent of school buildings for six years. 
This takes the New York city schools out of 
politics. 

A. 8S. Barnes & Co., the well-known pub- 
lishers, have removed their place of business 
from East Tenth street to 156 Fifth avenue, the 
Presbyterian building. This house, which is 
one of the oldest in the United States, has the 
publication of Mrs. Lamb’s ‘‘ History of New 
fork,” the standard history of the city; De 
Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Democracy in America,” and 
many other standard works. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The faculty of Princeton University has an- 
nounced the speakers for the commencement 
stage from the senior and junior classes. The 
highest honor of the senior class was taken by 
Frederick W. Loetscher of Dubuque, Iowa. 
He will deliver the Latin salutatory at com- 
mencement. The English salutatory, which 
represents the second highest honor, was given 
to Albert H. Lybyer of Brazil, Ind., and the 
valedictory oration was conferred upon Edward 
S. Worcester of Burlington, Vt. These col- 
lege honors always indicate a high degree of |- 
scholarship, as marked in class recitation, and 
may indicate also practical ability, which will 
enable these young men to take and hold high 
positions in life. But how often have other 
members of these classes, whose standing in 
college was comparatively low in consequence 
of poverty, which compelled them to enter only 
half-fitted, outstripped in life their college- 
honored classmates? Brilliant scholarship is 
commendable; but is not always a sure test of 
practical ability. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The East Stroudsburg school board is con- 
sidering a resolution recently offered prohibit- 
ing girl graduates from wearing elaborate and 
costly dresses on commencement day. The 
girls are naturally indignant at the attempt to 
deprive them of the time-honored privilege of 
looking their sweetest at graduation. 

The New Fra of Lancaster and the Morning 
Call of Allentown have had strong editorials 
recently regarding the reappointment of Dr. S. 
C. Schaeffer. It does not seem as though there 
could be any question about it. He is too large 
aman to be set aside, and it is inconceivable 
that any man equal to the place would accept it 
so long as Dr. Schaeffer is available. 

Third ward, Allegheny, is to erect a $250,000 
structure. The building will be complete and 
thoroughly modern; the school will embrace 
complete manual training and industrial depart- 
ments. 


Educational Institutions. 
NEW E NGLAND 


CONSERVATO RY 
Founded in 1853 by EBEN TOURJEE. 
Music. Elocution. Modern Languages. 


_Expert instruction from elementary grades to 
highest artistic requirements. Oldest, largest, best. 
rospectus and calendar free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


An Offer. 

To a lady teacher, the opportunity is given to study 
French and German thoroughly, in New York, from 
October to June. She will be required in turn to 
teach the English branches to two children during 
twelve hours weekly. College graduates, or teachers 
of some experience, may apply and send their refer- 
ences to ‘‘H, L.,”’ P. O. box 672, New York. 


COLLEGES. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June l7th. Fall 
term begins September 17th. 

For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘RAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Mus Hyps, Principel. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 


For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WeESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. Q. Greenovenr, Principal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 

for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


(Continued on page 338.) 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 
Chicago, HL., July 13th to July 3ist, 1896. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


Thirteen Departments. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, MANAGER. 


A systematic presentation of the Theory of Concentration by the regular Faculty of the Cook County 


Normal School. A school wholly devoted to professional work. 


For circulars of information address 
14-8t eow 


WILBUR JACKMAN, 
6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Ill. 


Summer School of 


July 6th—August 8th 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. 


wood-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- 


ciples of manual training. Equipment unsurpassed. For circular, address . 
b 4 CHARLES A. BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 


Manual Craining Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, b 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, + 

« 


H. E. HOLT” 


Normal Institute 
of Vocal Harmony, 


FOR TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


The Thirteenth Annual Session will open at Lexington, Mass., July 14th, and close July 31st, 1896. 
Mr. Holt’s new and improved Normal Course in Music S peape by the Author), which illustrates and 


carries out his recently perfected methods of teaching, wil 


be used with other works. Most wonderful 


results are now obtained by this new a of teaching. This school furnishes special advantages for 


those desiring to perfect themselves in t 
Send for cireu ars. Address MR 


e art of Ss music at sight. 
{ 


s. H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, LEXINGTON, MAss. 


Cornell University 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6 — August 15, 1896. 


Courses are offered in Greek, Comparative Philology, Latin, German, French, yo Italian, English, 


History, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Drawing and Art, Mechanical 


and Experimental Engineering. For circulars apply 


Jrawing and Designing, 
to DAVID F. HOY, IrHaca, N.Y. 
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your doctor. The doctors ap- 
prove of Scott’s Emulsion. 


For whom? For men and 
women who are weak, when 
they should be strong; for 
babies and children who are 
thin, when they should be fat; 
for all who get no nourishment 
from their food. Poor blood 
is starved blood. Consump- 
tion and Scrofula never come 
without this starvation. And 
nothing is better for starved 
blood than  cod-liver oil. 
Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 


liver oil with the fish-fat taste 
taken out. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed ~ 
the medical profession for twenty years. (As 
your doctor.) This is because it is always 
alatable—always uniform—always contains 
The purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The 
smal! size may be enough to cure your 
cough or help your baby. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York 
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CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 

State Editor, ROBERT J. ALLEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

A meeting of the Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association was held at Masion April 2, 3, and 
4. The enrollment was nearly 1,100, by far 
the largest number in the history of the asso- 
ciation. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed. 
Superintendent Moore of South Bend presided 
with dignity and gave an excellent address. 
Mr. A. E. Edson, agent of the Massachusetts 
state board of education, read strong papers on 
‘* The Qualifications of Teachers ” and ‘ Recita- 
tion and Topical Teaching.” Colonel Parker 
delivered the evening address, on ‘‘ The Ideal 
Teacher.” Among the gems was the following : 
‘*Children cannot be educated in the home, in 
the private school, nor in the sectarian school. 
The public school is the place to educate the 
boys and girls together, and to practice the 
purest and best religion. It is not a question of 
knowledge, but of character. . . . We have the 
greatest problem to solve God ever gave to man. 
The United States is the schoolroom and the 
hospital of the world.” 

Dr. C. A. McMurry of Normal, Ill., led the 
discussion on ‘* Concentration.” Mr. Edson and 
Colonel Parker spoke upon the question. 

In the high school section, Mr. N. H. Smith 
of Anderson read an interesting paper on 
‘* Mathematics” in the high school, which was 
ably discussed. Mr. B. B. Berry of Fowler 
discussed the subject of ‘“ Examinations and 
Promotions in the High School.” He contended 
that examinations are necessary, and that ob- 
jections against them could be applied with 
equal force against recitations. Miss Frances 
Weld of Alexandria read an able paper on 
‘* English in the High School,” which was dis- 
cussed by Professors Moran of Purdue and 
Henry of Franklin. 

In the grades section, Superintendent D. W. 
Thomas of Elkhart discoursed upon ‘‘ The Old 
Education and the New,” strongly favoring the 
new. Superintendent W. C. Bellman of Ham- 
mond joined in the discussion. Mr. T. N. 
Bachturkicher of Lafayette gave a practical 
lesson on teaching writing. 

In the department of country and village 
schools, Mr. C. T. Brown, president of this 
section, read an historical paper upon ‘* Where 
are we at, and where are we going?” Mr. R. 
W. Vauttas urged the need of professional 


How’s Tus! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and 
financially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX. Whols: rei 

WALDING, KIN x M ARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

: Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and muvous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 


work in common schools, which awakened much 
interest. Mr. Israel Hatton discussed ‘* The 
Sources of Interest in the Teacher’s Work.” 

Next year the association will be heid at Elk- 
hart, Supt. Snyder of Marion president. 


OHIO. 


The junior and senior classes of Mt. Union 
College are great rivals this year, struggling 
for the supremacy in oratory, The juniors 
were to give their first oration of the spring 
term in the college. To get rid of a danger- 
ous rival, the seniors undertook to kidnap him, 
and carry him out of town in a carriage. They 
chanced to meet Dr. Clarke, one of the pro- 
fessors, on the way, who, taking in the situa- 
tion, sprang into the vehicle and gave the kid- 
nappers a sound caning and rescued the pris- 
oner, and returned him to the college in time 
for his oration. ‘ 

Two Japanese young women have just grad- 
uated from the Laura Memorial Medical Col- 
lege in Cincinnati. They have been there for 
four years. They are Miss Kaku Sudo and 
Miss Haua Abe. 

ILLINOIS. 


Colonel Francis W. Parker of Cook county 
normal school denounces what he calls the 
present machine-method of public education, 
especially as applied to children. Bribing a 
child, he thinks, is more degrading than the 
old method of flogging. Children should not 
be required to work at home. They are born 
lovers of nature, and the study of nature or, 
elementary sciences should form a substantial 
part of the curriculum of primary schools. 


They should be taught music, ‘‘ for the reason 
that rhythm underlies all motion.” 

Mrs. Lydia Bradley, one of the wealthiest 
residents of Peoria, has just made known her 
intention of building a polytechnic institute, 
which, with the endowments, will amount to a 
gift of $1,000,000. It will accommodate 750 
pupils. 

MICHIGAN. 

Professor Calvin Thomas of the departmen 
of modern languages of Michigan University 
has been called to the chair of Germanic lan- 
guages in Columbia College,made vacant by the 
death of Professor H. H. Boyesen. Professor 
Thomas is absent, studying in Europe, and it 
is uncertain whether he will accept. 

They seem to have adopted a new method 
for improving their schools out in Michigan. 
At Saginaw the Central school building, con- 
taining twenty-seven rooms with a capacity for 
800 pupils, one of the largest school buildings 
in town, was blown up by dynamiters on the 
15th inst. Cash loss, $40,000, with $27,000 
insurance. 

WISCONSIN. 


No president for the Superior normal school 
has been chosen. The following are being con- 
sidered in connection with the position: Profes- 
sor R. H. Halsey, city superintendent and princi- 
palof the Oshkcsh high school; Professor C. H. 
Sylvester of Stevens Point; Professor A. J. 
Hutton of the Whitewater schools and one of 
the state institute conductors; Professor M. 
Merica of Lawrence University, Appleton; 
Professor J. C. MeNeil, superintendent of 
schools of Kansas city. 

The Stevens Point normal school is doing 
work in its physical training department that 


gives it rank with the best institutions of the 
land. An illustrated leaflet recently published 
by the principal, Theron B. Pray, is both inter- 
esting and valuable. 

KENTUCKY. 


In the Louisville schools, some years ago, 
examinations for promotion were abolished, and 
for that reason the conclusions of the report 
are of general interest. There is a disposition 
to return to examinations again. 

The city has one secretary, at a salary of 

$3,500; a superintendent, $3,500; an assistant 
superintendent, $2,000; three high school prin- 
cipals, $2,500 ; two high school teachers, $1,800 ; 
nineteen high school teachers, $1,400; eighteen 
high school teachers, $1,000 to $1,250; thirty- 
two principals, $730 to $1,750. Teachers’ sala- 
ries range from $350 to $700. 
The peculiar part of the volume is the secre- 
tary’s report, which gives the expenses of each 
school, even to the number of brooms used, 
the cost of lead pencils, and wrapping paper, 
and so on. The per capita expenditures for the 
year were: for whites, $22.71; for colored, 
$23.04; for high schools, $66.26; manual train- 
ing, $130.90; night schools, $9.47. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
MONTANA. 


Mr. Robert G. Young of Helena, one of the 
most representative educators of the new North- 
west, was recently married to Miss Verna Olds 
of that city. A host of friends far and near 
unite in congratulating him upon this happy 
event. 

Mr. R. G. Young of Helena is the state man- 
ager of the N. E. A. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California college girls seem to be going in 
strongly for athletics. The girls’ basket-ball 
team of Mills College have published a state- 
ment that they are the best girl players in 
Alameda county, and are anxious to have the 
statement challenged. The team will chal- 
lenge the State University team, which recently 
put up such a good game, though a losing one, 
in San Francisco. 

The girls of the high school of Oakland can- 
not wear corsets if they wish to be instructed 
in electricity. It was impossible to make accu- 
rate experiments before some girls, because 
they wore steel corsets and the instruments 
knew it. The machines in the electrical depart- 
ment are delicately constructed, and they are 
so much affected by the near presence of steel 
or iron that it is utterly impossible to secure 
accurate results in experiments. Professor 
Meads was obliged to issue a rule shutting out 


Tur New England Conservatory of Music, 
Franklin square, Boston, Mass., is undoubtedly 
the best equipped school of music in the world. 
Its pupils are always in demand as teachers on 
account of their superior musical knowledge 
and their practical readiness in applying it. In 
addition, the conservatory offers the best in- 
struction in oratory and modern languages. 
The charge is extremely small when its advan- 
tages as compared with those offered by similar 
schools are considered. Prospectus sent free 
upon application. [A 


corsetted girls from the electrical departme yt, 
In entering the electrical department, the vir|s 
have to pass one of the sensitive galvanometers, 
On the near approach of a girl wearing ste.|- 
ribbed corsets, the needle whirls round and 
round frantically, and the girl is respectfilly, 
but firmly, reminded of the rule. ‘ 


FOREIGN. 
CANADA, 

The bright, particular star of McGill Univer. 
sity is again in the ascendant. It has been as. 
certained that, in addition to his former muyjfi- 
cent gifts to that university, Mr. W. C. Mej)on- 
ald has just given, under certain conditions, 
sum of money said to be $500,000 for the eree- 
tion of a new building for the department: of 
chemistry, mining, and architecture. The pro- 
posed building will be a magnificent structure, 
in keeping with the others on the grounds, and 
will be one of the most fully equipped depart- 
ments of its particular branches of study on the 
continent. It is needless to say that McGill 
University and the citizens of Montreal appre- 
ciate this generosity on the part of Mr. Me- 
Donald. 

The DeMille Ladies’ College, Oshwa, was 
burned to the ground recently. Most of the 
students and faculty were absent, the college 
being closed for the Easter holidays. 
$25,000; insured. 


Logs, 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the Narionat Epucationan Association 
will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., in July, and in 
this connection we desire to invite attention to the 
excellent facilities offered by the Nicker Piarr 
Roap for the quick, safe, and comfortable 
transportation of teachers and their friends who 


desire to attend the convention. We are pleased 
to announce that, for this occasion, the Nickel 
Plate Road will sell excursion tickets at $12.00 
the round trip, plus $2.00 for membership fee, 
with a return limit of July 12, and tickets may 
be extended to September 1 by deposit in joint 
agency at Buffalo on or before July 10, thus 
affording opportunity for a summer sojourn at 
Chautauqua Lake and Niagara Falls, to which 
points side-trip tickets will be granted without 
additional cost. 

The train service and equipment of the Nickel 
Plate Road is such as to command the patron- 
age of those who desire every possible comfort 
and luxury in their summer outings. The road- 
bed of the Nickel Plate Road is in the most ex- 
cellent condition, thus assuring safety to all using 
this popular low-rate short line. Two excellent 
through trains are run daily to Buffalo, carrying 
handsome sleeping cars and superb dining cars. 
Parties arriving in Chicago in the morning via 
any of the western lines can leave at 1.30 Pp. M. 
and arrive in Buffalo the following morning at 
6.00 A.M. Another excellent train leaves Clark 
and 12th streets depot, Chicago, at 9.20 r. ™., 
arriving in Buffalo the following afternoon at 
4.55 p.m. Should additional information be 
required, see your nearest ticket agent or write 
J. Y. Caranuan, general agent, 111 Adams 
street, Chicago, IIl. 
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life-size portrait of “HORACE MANN.” pt 


price 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SR = 
| 


May 14, 1896. 
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Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publis: Pric 
The Natural System of Vertical Writing............. Newlands & Row. D.C. Heath & Co., Bos. Doz. $ ra 
The Roman See in the Early Church........... --. Bright. Longmans, Green & Co N.Y. 2.00 
Irving’s Tales of a Trayeller................ Maynard Merrill, & Co..N.Y¥. 24 
Eliot’s Silas Marner .................. 
Outlines of Logic and Metaphysics .. “mi 3 “60 


Little Nature Studies for Little People (Burroughs). 
Southey’s Life of Nelson ................ EMS. 
Elementary German Reader............ 


Burt ee Ginn & Co., Boston. 30 
Blaisdell(ed.j. 
“6 1.10 
Super. ad 45 


The School System of Ontario................ Ross. ay 
For Barnes. Harper & Bros., N. Y 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc... -+ +» Alden [tr.] “ “ “ 250 
Turkey and the American Atrocities................. Bliss. Hubbard Pub. Co., Phila. 2.00 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
James H. Earle, 178 Washington street, Boston, 
who wants agents for the sale of one of the 
grand books of William B. Thayer, entitled 
‘‘Suecess and Its Achievers.” 


Tue Joint Traffic Association, on Saturday 
last, approved the recommendation of the Trunk 
Line passenger committee, that the time limit 
on the tickets for the National Educational 
meeting at Buffalo, July 7th to 16th, be extend- 
ed from July 15th (as at first fixed) to July 31st. 
This will give the teachers time to visit Chau- 
tauqua, which every educator will certainly de- 
sire to do, and other places of interest in Buffalo 
and vicinity, before returning. 

Towarp the end of this month the Scribners 
will publish an edition, fully protected by copy- 
right, of a new poem by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, called ‘*‘ The Tale of Balen.” The poem, 
which is lenger and more important than any 
recent work of Mr. Swinburne’s, consists of Sir 
Thomas Malory’s story of Balen, told in an 
elaborate, rhymed measure, which, however, 


keeps very close to the original. Both in 
scheme and method the poem is an entirely 
new manifestation of Mr. Swinburne’s genius; 
and his own appreciation of its value is shown 
by the fact that he has made the dedication to 
his mother. 


C. W. Barpeern of Syracuse has announced 
among the multitude of professional and timely 
books of the season, ‘‘Skinner’s Arbor Day 
Manual” (475 pp., $2.50), ‘*‘ Horace Mann’s 
Thoughts for a Young Man” and ‘ Franklin’s 
Autobiography ” in one volume (cloth, $1,00), 
‘¢ The Addresses of Edward Thwing” ($1.00), 
Amelia Morey’s ‘‘ Elementary Language Book” 
(50e.), his own ‘* Manual of Common School 
Law ” ($1.00), Barnard’s ‘‘ Oral Training ”’ 
(75e.), Bates’s ‘‘ Teachers’ Institutes’ (60c.), 
and William B. Fowle’s ‘‘ Teachers’ Institutes ” 
($1.00). 

Mr. Bardeen has succeeded in specializing to 
such an extent that he has at command nearly 
all the professional classics that are practically 
out of print. It means much to the cause of 
education to have a publisher with the business 
enterprise and professional instinct to provide 
the rare things for teachers. 


PREPARATIONS have been made for giving 
music lovers at Chautauqua an unusual! treat 
this year. The orchestra has been largely in- 
creased ; the chorus of five hundred voices 
under Dr. Palmer will give frequent concerts, 


and, assisted by eminent soloists, will render 
the ‘* Stabat Mater” and other music of a high 
order. 

The special subjects of the University Ex- 
tension courses for 1896 will be ‘‘ Greek Civili- 
zation” and ‘‘ French History and Art.” The 
chief lecturers will be Professor John Williams 
White of Harvard, Professor Shailer Mathews of 
the University of Chicago, Professor Charles 
Sprague Smith of New York, and Mr. Hobarts 
Harper of Boston. 

‘The Chautauqua Assembly has recently issued 
a handsome prospectus in the form of the ad- 
vance number of The Chautauqua Assembly 
lerald. contains full information in regard 
to the programme of the assembly for the com- 
ling summer, and may be obtained on application 
: the secretary, W. A. Duncan, Chautauqua, 


— ‘* Biggars is generous, whatever his faults 
may be.” 

**Generous? Oh, yes. He’d give away the 
best and only friend he had.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


FOR MEN OF SOCIETY. 

What is the use of dressing up to pay a call 
when that cough makes you a burden to your- 
self and a nuisance to your friends? Take 
something for it. There is nothing as good as 
a twenty-five cent bottle of Eny’s 
Batsam, which is soothing to the throat and 
beneficial in all diseases of the throat and lungs. 
It will relieve the cough at once and ina few 
days you will almost forget that you have had 
a cough. 


— Ina primary school the teacher undertook 
to convey to her pupils an idea of the use of the 
hyphen. She wrote on the backboard ‘“ Bird’s- 
nest,” and, pointing to the hyphen, asked the 
school, ‘‘ What is that for?” After a short 
pause one youth piped out, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, 
for the bird to roost on.” 


Mrs. Winstow’s “ Soorninec Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

—A teacher asked for a definition of the 
word convention, and a pupil answered: ‘A 
convention is a place where people meet to 
have a good dinner.” 


THE MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 


at Buffalo, N. Y., July 7th to 11th, will afford 
teachers and their friends unusual advantages 
for pleasure and sight-seeing. The NickeL 


Pirate Roap offers special inducemeuts for 
those patronizing this popular low-rate short 
line on this occasion. The fare will be $12 for 
the round trip from Chicago, plus $2.00 mem- 
bership fee. Tickets will be on sale July 5 and 
6, with return limit of July 12, and with privi- 
lege of extension to September 1 by deposit in 
joint agency at Buffalo on or before July 10th. 
Besides the unusual scenic attractions afforded 
by the ‘‘ Queen City,” side trips will be granted 
to Chautauqua Lake and Niagara Falls, if de- 
sired, without extra cost. Any further infor- 
mation cheerfully given on application to J. Y. 
CaLAHAN, general agent, 111 Adams street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE I. T. SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
will, in the months of June and July, have a 
scientific and industrial summer school, with 
courses, supplementary to their regular work. 
This is a private undertaking on the part of 
certain instructors. The summer courses are 
open to persons not students of the Institute, 
and the courses are of peculiar advantage to 
persons planning to enter the Institute. whether 
with or without advanced study. There are 
several courses in drawing, mathematics, archi- 
tecture, chemistry, biology, physics, American 
history, modern languages, mechanism, and 
shop work. 

For circular of information, or for special 
questions, address H. W. Tyler, secretary, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 


er. 


Pa 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. Price, 25 cents. 


_ Primary and Kindergarten teachers 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and 


will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


BU ENED with people they don’t want, is a common experience of employers who apply to 
Rec d Information Agencies. But there is a difference when application is made to a 
cater tn age Agency. On April 30, President ©. C. Gaines of the Eastman Business College, Pough- 

cepsie, wrote tous: “I am very much obliged to you for not burdening me with people whom I do not 


3; Want, which seems unfortunately to be the habit of every other Teachers’ Agency in the country. I put 


this application in New York in Feb- ceiving letters from teachers all 
ruary, and ever since I have been re- WITH PEOPLE over the country, many of whom 
have no other qualifications for the place in question, except a little knowledge of French or German. 
Please put me in communication with Mr. —-—.” This is a common experience. Boards who 


want real help, and not a shower of unassorted candidates, would do well to heed the words of President 


probably, the largest list of teachers, and we HE DIDN’T W ANT 
’ f) 101 Auditorium Buildi 
TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION CHICAGO, ILL.’ 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


you should write to the 


Fi OY Ww L OS largest Western Agency, 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Mise Bosres 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
MERICAN : : ’ Introduces to Colleges 
d FOR EICN TEAC H ERS ’ AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. . 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . + - One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: ‘“* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ee ee me. Assists Teachers in obtaining 


t Teachers. ¢ Positions. 
wie annie Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


83° secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
positions 17t 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
last year 


Business done in 
L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. all the States. 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


7 h ’ in every part of the country. 
eacners 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
642200008 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 

American and Forei Teachers, Professors, and 

ae Musicians, of both po ay for Universities. Colleges, 

3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Seliing 


EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 
T for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and Established a wIRTAM COYRINRE 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 

* NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


American Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers Wanted, } Sr: cours, Mo- 


¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find é 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SourH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The thirty-seventh annual course of lectures in this 
institution will commence September 15, 1896. New 
college building, elevators, restaurant, reading rooms 2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


and laboratories. Everything modern. Experienced JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
teachers. Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and cuboors tion free. 


Announeoment address J. R. COBB, M.D., ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10t—cew 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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[FRANCES MARY BUSS 


EY 
, and her Work for Education. 
By Annie E. Riptey. With Portraits and other Illustrations. ix., 300 pp. 
(Fy Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2.25. 


(> “She was so widely and intimately connected with the | “Should be read and thankfully considered |), all 


whole movement for the higher education of women as | women who have direc tly or indirectly profited },, hes 


(‘S to give the present volume the character and interest of | | work, and by all educators who have to do with the tej.) 
a history of that movement. The personal portrait is very and pe able to per 
attractive, particularly in the closing scenes of Miss through study, 
C Buss’s life among her friends.”"— /ndependent, N. ¥. N. ¥. Times. 
As LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
91--93 Fifth Avenue, New Yori. 
A NORMAL SCHOOL AND 
|UNIVERSITY GRADUATE,/$ NEW 
= of sound learning, broad culture, varied ex- saheittaeeiatia 
(3 perience, and executive capacity, who, as a 
0 = traveler and newspaper man, has been, for 
Ad (> years, a critical student of teachers and ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
ae? |teaching, invites correspondence with pro- Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
(> gressive and enterprising Descriptive circular of any depart- 
>= 6 TRAVELLERS CHEQUE 99 =< SCHOOL BOARD AND OTHER ment of music sent free. 
Si) 
EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES ext $ 
Sy (7 |desiring the services of a competent NEW COLUMBIA 
is practically a certified cheque made payable to one’s order, for — BOOK. 
cS) prs y ‘ 1 P y a ripe (S CITY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT SONGS Charming, bright, popular. 
ra a fixed amount named on its face, in gold or its equivalent, Fe (OR NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. Price, $1.00. 
)) in the currency of the country, at 20,000 places throughout the (3 Ada T. S.. 123 W. 82d St., N.Y a a 
“-2) world, by an extensive list of Bankers and Hotels. By SOUSA. 
» More available, economical, and secure than Letters of Credit, 5; ’ new [| THE CHARIOT RACE, 
Circular Notes, or other forms of Travellers’ Credit. THOMAS NELSON & SONS MARCH 
“2) Cheques, Rates, and further information may be obtained at (Cs RECENT PUBLICATIONS. a Fa 
cg) Cs Torch-Bearers of History A connected Se- Edited by J. C. H. 
ries of Historical Sketches, first and second VOL, I. 
“ ~ series in one volume. From the Earliest Times 
oy THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., (> to the Beginning of the French Revolution. By OLD GOOD OLD SONGS. 
> PF AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. Bound in SONGS Includes some of the finest gems 
ce) sas . C art linen, $1.50. . . Also in two parts: Vol. I, ever written. Price, $1.00, 
) or at the principal offices of the Company, (3 Homer to Luther, 80 cents; Vol. 2, From the 3 
> to the Beginning of the French 
4 65 Broadwa New York “It is just the ied of book to place, in the 
8 t t st ts of ‘ ante 
‘presented the form of short sketches of NEW Canta One of moss elaborate 
those great men who have done so muc 1 toward the ma CANTATA ‘antatas ever written by anj|Ameri- 
78 Monroe Street, Chicago. 45 Franklin St., Boston. can composer. Price, 80c. 
andbook of Common nes and Useful —o— 
Cloth. 50 cents. WINDOWS OF HER SOUL. 
gia gia ge ge pe pe pape ee eve pe eee Handbook of Popular Science. By Joun By THEKLA Rosa. 
GALL, author of Popular Readings in Science.” 
Profusely illustrated. 18mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 
voice rice cents 
Just Published Royal English Dictionary and Cyclopedia of ’ 
Common Things, 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
e Magnetism and Electricity By W. JEROME By ACCOVE. 
HARRISON, F.G.S. 12mo. Clot Illustrated. BLACK PATTI. 
Nn 75 cents. Can. eae NEW The most brilliant Concert Waltz 
WALTZ published for some time. 
By Mrs. J. W. SHOBMAKER NELSON’S CROWN READERS. Price, 75c. 
let » bj WITH BEAUTIFULLY COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
he most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever REMEMBER. ... - 
been published. The principles discussed and the exercises presented @ You can procure from us any son fi 
ories to catch the superficial eye are given place; but the wealth of lg 1. en aoe be ot Hoe rhea pt 4 cts. stock of music in the world. 
thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, | No. 3. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations, 50 " 
and other writers on the philosophy of expression, has been crystal- No. 4. 16mo. Cloth, with colored illustrations,  Niled 
lized, arranged, and adapted to meet the wants of the students of the 6. iver Son 
1 i ” . . . > be 
four divisions: Vocal Expr i Verbal E & Deve set pace that will test 
H »ression, Verbal Ex- | American authors and publis tot t st. Tl 
pression, Visible Expression, and Selections for Reading and Reci- 2 one to be found for the money in any departine nt * 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
erature such beau OKS 8 
j tation. Each department is treated in such a concise and exhaustive | trative standpoint at least. Little people poy eyt C. H. Ditson & Co., New York. 
manner that the work will fully meet all the exactions of the present they their school days before 
day requirements. Ww here effect is he ightene by the 
; Liberal discount in quantities or for introduction in schools. Correspondence invited. chounds 
modern ideas, skillfull lied. The select ; 
400 pages. Cloth, leather back. $1.25. te resting to children, are "guarded, Publishers. 
varied, and are provided with many aids to the child and 
TH E PE N N PU BLISH I NG COM PANY suggestions to the teacher.”"— Journal of Educ ratton. ican G. A, KOEHLER & CO. PORKIGN BOOKS 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. ey 
1020 Arch os (Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
ch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Boston, Mass. 
Publishe Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
ublishers and Importers, periodicals. Catalogues on application. 4 
ILVER BURDETT & GOMPANY, Pubiishers,|ss Sevententh New 
| MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
| ©O 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH — 
Text-Books Methods. REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA hy Readers [3 books}. 
ha ’S Englis lassic Series. 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 KE, 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1028 Arch St. - 6 SHAW’S Phy sics by Experiment. 
N’S etc. 
In the remotest hamlet, or z H. 1. SMIT WILLIAMS, 
| DS FO R E ACH | NG or oF saywhere,' cao secere of 14 Ashburton Pi. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
us , second-hand or new, at 
A RT AN D H IS ! ‘ reduced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, fostage or expressage Sree, 
The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of alate of ® School Books Educational Publishers, 
on photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and of all cheugromssied “waite f East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
rite fur Catalogue , ati 
istory. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches ia size, of the same color Brand new, and complete alphabetical Der Washinton’ st. 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. eS if you mention this ad. 
thur Hinds & Co 
Price, One Dollar each. 4 payee Institute New York City 


For School use as re- 
An illustrated 1 h h bj h FL A G S | quired by State Law. 
n illustrated circular showing the ects t f Address, 
application to subjects thus far published, will be mailed on ©OOE ©OE ©© “OAK HALL 
Simmons oston, - - ASE. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Hmers O Coll 
646 Washington Boston. art? East Tenth New n O eve of Oratory. 
= LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of 
2e study, including a complete system of Physical Training 4" ' 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the petnalcies of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific an’ 


Teachers who are willing to devote a {Sub t 
Wanted, part of their spare time to solic iting | can = ry} pon Bem te 
fer edvane ed six months by send- practical work in every d t t. Cl 
d|ing a new yearly subscription, 1 departmen 1artered by the State. 
furn all necessar supplies treo of cost. Adress NEW ENGLA SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA'’S VINEY. ARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Boston, merset St. HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
. , Boston, Mass. eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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